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Preface 



Volume 6 of the Collected Works of Marx and Engels covers the 
period between the autumn of 1845 and March 1848, when the 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions in Europe were maturing, and the 
contents reflect the manifold theoretical studies and practical 
activities of Marx and Engels undertaken on the eve of the 
revolutions of 1848-49. In these activities Marx and Engels were 
mainly concerned with completing their working out of the general 
theoretical foundations of Marxism as the ideology of the working 
class, with taking the first steps towards the creation of a proletarian 
party based on the principles of scientific communism and 
proletarian internationalism, and with drawing up the programme 
and tactical platform of the international working-class movement. It 
was in this period that Marx and Engels founded the first 
international proletarian organisation — the Communist League, 
and produced Marxism’s first programmatic statement — the Mani- 
festo of the Communist Party. 

The volume begins with an article by Engels, “The Festival of 
Nations in London”, in which the principles of proletarian 
internationalism are set forth in print for the first time. Here 
Engels stressed that “the proletarians in all countries have one 
and the same interest, one and the same enemy”, that “only the 
proletarians can destroy nationality, only the awakening proletariat 
can bring about fraternisation between the different nations” (see 
this volume, p. 6). 

The idea of international proletarian solidarity is also expressed in 
the “Address of the German Democratic Communists of Brussels to 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor”, a declaration of the German Communists’ 
support for the British working men who had joined forces in the 
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Chartist Association which was effectively the first party of the 
working class. It was written for the Brussels Communist Correspon- 
dence Committee, which Marx and Engels had initiated at the 
beginning of 1 846 to promote unity of ideas and organisation among 
the leading figures of the proletarian and socialist movement. 

Of great importance among surviving papers of the Brussels 
Communist Correspondence Committee is the “Circular Against 
Kriege”, a criticism of German “true socialism”. Here Marx and 
Engels firmly opposed the views of the “true socialist” Kriege, 
who was at this time active in the United States. He was substituting a 
sentimental theory of universal love for communist ideas, and 
seeking at the same time to present the American democratic 
movement for agrarian reform, the progressive significance of which 
Marx and Engels fully recognised, as a struggle for the communist 
transformation of society. The “Circular” showed that there was no 
point in trying to give socialist doctrines a religious colouring and 
that the communist world outlook was incompatible with religion. 

On a more general plane, the “Circular Against Kriege” was also a 
blow against the views of Weitling and his supporters, who advocated 
egalitarian utopian communism. Similar in many ways to the beliefs 
of the “true socialists”, these views increased the ideological 
confusion among the working class and encouraged sectarian and 
dogmatic attitudes. 

Marx’s “Declaration Against Karl Griin”, Engels’ unfinished “The 
Constitutional Question in Germany”, his essays “German Socialism 
in Verse and Prose”, and some other works, are also devoted to the 
criticism of “true socialism”. In “The Constitutional Question in 
Germany” Engels takes issue with “true socialist” political views. He 
shows that, by ignoring the supremacy of the absolutist system in 
Germany and opposing progressive bourgeois reforms, the “true 
socialists” were playing into the hands of the absolutist feudal circles 
and acting in profound contradiction to the interests of the working 
people. After a searching analysis of the social and political situation 
in Germany Engels outlines the revolutionary tactics of the 
proletariat in the approaching bourgeois revolution, emphasising 
that the working class has an interest in the consistent realisation of 
the aims of such a revolution. 

In his essays “German Socialism in Verse and Prose” Engels then 
criticises the aesthetic ideals of “true socialism”, as represented in the 
poetry and literary criticism of its supporters (the poet Karl Beck, the 
literary historian Karl Griin, and others). He censures their 
characteristically sentimental, merely philanthropic themes, their 
petty-bourgeois tastes and illusions and philistine moralising. 
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Progressive writers and poets should, he declares, bring to their 
readers the advanced ideas of their time and acclaim not a “cow- 
ardly petty-bourgeois wretchedness”, but a “proud, threatening, 
and revolutionary proletarian” (see this volume, p. 235). Here En- 
gels arrives, too, at important principles of Marxist aesthetics and 
criteria for the appreciation of works of art. In contrast to Griin’s 
extremely naive and thoroughly petty-bourgeois attitude to the work 
of such a great writer as Goethe, Engels shows that the critic’s task is 
always to reveal the link between the writer’s social environment and 
his world outlook and thoroughly to investigate its contradictions. 
He must be able to distinguish between elements of genuine artistic 
and social value in the work and those which express only a nar- 
rowness of outlook on the writer’s part. 

One of the most important theoretical works of Marxism — Marx’s 
The Poverty of Philosophy. Answer to the “Philosophy of Poverty” by M. 
Proudhon — belongs to this period. Aimed against the growing trend 
of Proudhonism — a trend which was later to acquire considerable 
influence in the working-class movement and which Marx and his 
associates fought for decades — this book was compiled to meet the 
contemporary needs of the revolutionary struggle and to help make 
the proletariat theoretically and ideologically independent of the 
petty bourgeoisie. 

The Poverty of Philosophy was prompted by the publication of 
Proudhon’s Systeme des contradictions economiques, ou Philosophic de la 
misere. Marx saw in Proudhon’s ideas the embodiment of a 
petty-bourgeois mentality, the inconsistency and utopianism perme- 
ating the outlook of a class which seeks at once to escape from the 
disastrous consequences of capitalist development and to preserve 
the economic foundation of the system — private ownership of the 
means of production and wage labour. Criticism of Proudhon’s views 
was therefore fundamental for establishing among the workers a 
true understanding of the revolutionary aims of proletarian struggle 
and for exposing any attempts to replace these aims with the utopian 
reformist idea of adapting the capitalist system to the interests of the 
working people. 

Marx’s Poverty of Philosophy is one of the first works of mature 
Marxism. Besides criticising Proudhon, Marx expounds his own 
philosophical and economic views. Here, therefore, in print for the 
first time (though still in a somewhat polemical form) were 
formulated the scientific principles of historical materialism which 
Marx and Engels had worked out mainly in the process of writing 
The German Ideology. The Poverty of Philosophy was Marx's public debut 
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as an economist. It is the first published work to outline the 
fundamental propositions of Marx’s economic theory which form 
the point of departure of Marxist political economy. Marx himself 
wrote in 1880: “...This book contains in embryo what after 
a labour of twenty years became the theory that was developed 
in Capital.” The Poverty of Philosophy also enunciates a number of basic 
propositions about the working-class movement and its tactics. 

Marx first of all shows the weakness of Proudhon’s basic approach. 
He had attempted to apply Hegelian dialectics' to political economy 
with no understanding of what dialectics really means. In Proudhon, 
dialectics is reduced to the artificial construction of contradictions. 
He accepted basic facts of economic production and exchange as 
given and unalterable, and then put forward the utopian idea that 
their “bad” side could be eliminated, while preserving their “good” 
side. In this way, he thought, the capitalist system could be “puri- 
fied” of all those consequences of its development that were inimical 
to the small producer — competition, concentration of production, 
the domination of big, particularly banking, capital, and so on. Marx 
stresses that Proudhon “has nothing of Hegel’s dialectics but the lan- 
guage” (see this volume, p. 168), and remains in practice a metaphysi- 
cian. He shows that Proudhon adopts the idealist form of Hegel’s 
theory of contradictions and deprives it. of its rational elements. 

Marx contrasts his own interpretation of the materialist character 
of dialectics to Hegel’s idealist interpretation, drawing a clear line of 
distinction between his own scientific method and the Hegelian 
method. 

In The Poverty of Philosophy Marx expressed the essence of the 
materialist understanding of history in a clear and concise formula: 
“Social relations are closely bound up with productive forces. In 
acquiring new productive forces men change their mode of 
production; and in changing their mode of production, in changing 
the way of earning their living, they change all their social relations. 
The hand-mill gives you society with the feudal lord; the steam-mill, 
society with the industrial capitalist” (see this volume, p. 166). 
Defining the meaning of the term “productive forces”, Marx 
states that it embraces not only the instruments of production 
but also the workmen themselves, and he thus arrives at the 
important proposition that the greatest productive power is 
the revolutionary class itself” (see this volume, p. 211). 

In the course of his studies in political economy from 1845 to 1846 
Marx had demonstrated the utopianism of the attempts of the 
English Ricardian socialists — Bray, Thompson and others — to 
deduce a socialist system from the postulates of classical political 
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economy, particularly, from the labour theory of value. In The 
Poverty of Philosophy he showed that Proudhon was repeating and 
aggravating this mistake by regarding the economic categories of 
bourgeois society as the foundation on which to build a new, “just” 
social order. Unlike the English socialists, however, whose goal was 
the radical transformation of society on socialist principles, Proud- 
hon sought merely to save the small private producer. 

The Poverty of Philosophy describes English classical political 
economy in its most characteristic aspects and shows the important 
part it played in the development of economic thought. At the same 
time, although the criticism of the classical economists is not com- 
plete, it shows its weaknesses. Even in this work, however, Marx is 
already basing his study of economic life on entirely new premises, 
fundamentally different from those of the classical economists. In 
contrast to Smith, Ricardo and other bourgeois economists who 
assumed the eternal and immutable nature of the economic laws of 
capitalism, Marx argues that the laws of bourgeois production are 
transient in character, just as the laws of the pre-capitalist 
social-economic formations were transient. There will inevitably 
come a time, he wrote, when the laws of bourgeois production will be 
superseded because the very system of bourgeois relations will 
disappear from the face of the earth. 

In his polemic with Proudhon and the bourgeois economists Marx 
took a new standpoint in analysing such categories of political 
economy as value, money, rent, and such economic phenomena as 
the division of labour and application of machinery, competition 
and monopoly. Here he still employs as in other economic works 
of this period (specifically, in the manuscript published in this vo- 
lume under the title of “Wages”) concepts borrowed from the 
classical economists — “labour as a commodity”, “value of labour” 
and “price of labour” — but he gives these concepts a new mean- 
ing which discloses the underlying exploitation in the relations 
between capital and wage labour. In contrast to Ricardo, who 
regarded labour as a commodity the same as any other, Marx sees 
it as a commodity of a special kind, the purchase and use of which 
leads to the enrichment of the capitalist and a worsening in the 
position of the owner of this commodity — the worker. Marx 
formulates, as yet in a general, rudimentary form, the universal 
law of capitalist accumulation. Under capitalism, he writes, “in the 
selfsame relations in which wealth is produced, poverty is pro- 
duced also” (see this volume, p. 176). In The Poverty of Philosophy 
Marx singles out the industrial proletariat that came into being in 
the process of the development of machine production as the real 
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social force destined to resolve the contradictions of bourgeois 
society by its revolutionary transformation. 

Marx refuted Proudhon’s contention that strikes and trade union 
organisation are of no use to the workers. He showed that the 
economic struggle, strikes and workers’ combinations were essential 
for the unity and revolutionary education of the proletarian masses. 
The Poverty of Philosophy expresses the profound idea that the 
awareness of the fundamental contradiction between its own 
interests and the continuation of the capitalist system, which the 
proletariat acquires as an organised movement develops, plays a 
decisive role in converting it from a mass that is “already a class as 
against capital, but not yet for itself”, into “a class for itself” (see this 
volume, p. 211). Here Marx also formulates one of the most 
important tactical principles of the revolutionary proletarian move- 
ment — the unity of economic and political struggle and the decisive 
role of the political struggle for the emancipation of the proletariat. 

In the period leading up to the revolutions of 1848 Marx and 
Engels were extremely active as proletarian journalists, reacting to all 
contemporary events, especially those of a revolutionary nature. 
This volume includes a large number of their articles and reports 
published in the working-class and democratic press of the time, 
particularly in the Deutsche-Brusseler-Zeitung, which under their 
influence became the unofficial organ of the Communist League. 
The chief aim of Marx and Engels’ writing for the press in this 
period was to explain to the working class its role and tasks in the 
imminent bourgeois revolution, to prepare the proletarian party that 
was beginning to take shape for the forthcoming battles, to spread 
the new revolutionary proletarian world outlook and to defend 
scientific communism from the attacks of its enemies. 

Continuing his contributions to the Chartist Northern Star, which 
he had begun in 1843, Engels wrote regular articles about the 
maturing revolutionary situation in Germany (“The State of 
Germany”, “Violation of the Prussian Constitution”, etc.) and the 
imminent revolutionary crisis in France (“Government and Opposi- 
tion in France”, “The Decline and Approaching Fall of Guizot. — Po- 
sition of the French Bourgeoisie”, “The Reform Movement in 
France”, etc.). In October 1847 he made contact with the French 
democrats and socialists associated with the newspaper La Reforme, 
and became an active contributor. He sent the paper a series of 
articles on the Chartist movement in England (“The Agrarian 
Programme of the Chartists”, “The Chartist Banquet in Connection 
with the Elections of 1847”, etc.), and translated and published with 
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commentaries the major Chartist documents, reports of Chartist 
meetings, and so on. His contributions also included several articles 
on the national liberation movement in Ireland (“The Commercial 
Crisis in England. — The Chartist Movement. — Ireland”, “The 
Coercion Bill for Ireland and the Chartists”). At the same time the 
Deutsche-Briisseler-Zeitung published articles, mainly by Engels, on the 
revolutionary events in Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Austria and 
Denmark (“The Civil War in Switzerland”, “The Movements of 
1847”, “Three New Constitutions”, etc.), Engels’ article “Revolution 
in Paris” was a response to the events of February 1848 in France. 

The publication of these articles and reports helped to strengthen 
the international ties between the proletarian and democratic circles 
of the European countries and to evolve a common platform for the 
revolutionary forces. The same purpose was served by Marx and 
Engels’ work in the Brussels Democratic Association, their friendly 
contacts with the London society of Fraternal Democrats, their 
growing ties with the leaders of Chartism, and their speeches at 
international meetings and conferences — as a number of the articles 
included in this volume bear witness (e.g. Marx’s article “The Debat 
social of February 6 on the Democratic Association” and Engels’ 
report “The Anniversary of the Polish Revolution of 1830”), and 
likewise the documents published in the Appendices. 

Many of the articles in this volume announce important proposi- 
tions of the theory of Marxism and the tactics of proletarian 
revolutionary struggle. Prominent among these is the article “The 
Communism of the Rheinischer Beobachter” , which was aimed against 
the supporters of feudal socialism and their attempts to attribute a 
special social mission to the Prussian monarchy. This article gave the 
German working class a clear orientation in a situation of mounting 
revolution. 

To the moderate and conciliatory councils of the liberal opposition 
Marx counterposed the revolutionary overthrow of the absolute 
monarchy and drew up a programme of revolutionary-democratic 
reforms. The victory of the bourgeois revolution, he declared, 
would make it easier for the working class to achieve its own class 
aims. “The rule of the bourgeoisie does not only place quite new 
weapons in the hands of the proletariat for the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie, hut ... it also secures for it a quite different status, the 
status of a recognised party” (see this volume, p. 222). 

The idea that the working class should take an active part in the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution was further developed in the 
polemic that Marx and Engels conducted with the German democrat 
Karl Heinzen, who expressed the hostility to communism of a whole 
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group of German radical journalists. Engels’ articles “The Commu- 
nists and Karl Heinzen” and Marx’s work “Moralising Criticism and 
Critical Morality” provide striking examples of how to answer 
anti-communism and expose its slanders of Communists. 

In reply to Heinzen’s accusation that the Communists split the 
democratic camp, Marx and Engels demonstrate that, although their 
ultimate aims go far beyond establishing bourgeois-democratic 
freedoms, the Communists’ immediate aim is to win democracy, 
and in this struggle they make common cause with the democrats. 

In what Marx and Engels wrote against Heinzen we find a draft of 
the proposition that the working class must lead the revolutionary 
movement. In contrast to Heinzen, who assigned the leading role in 
the impending revolution to the peasantry and urban petty 
bourgeoisie, Engels argued that not the peasantry but “the industrial 
proletariat of the towns has become the vanguard of all modern 
democracy; the urban petty bourgeoisie and still more the peasants 
depend on its initiative completely” (see this volume, p. 295). 

Marx and Engels regarded the bourgeois-democratic revolution as 
merely an intermediate stage in the proletariat’s revolutionary 
struggle. The proletarians, Marx wrote, “can and must accept the 
bourgeois revolution as a precondition for the workers’ revolution’’ (this 
volume, p. 333). With the victory of the democratic revolution the 
proletariat is confronted with the task of “becoming a power, in the 
first place a revolutionary power” in order to carry the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie itself to its ultimate conclusion (see this 
volume, p. 319). Thus in their polemic with Heinzen Marx and En- 
gels approached the idea of uninterrupted revolution and regarded 
the working class’ conquest of political power as its next stage. Here 
we have the first published formulation of the idea of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat as an instrument for the revolutionary 
reconstruction of society. 

In “Moralising Criticism and Critical Morality” Marx laid the 
groundwork for the theory of the dialectical interrelationship 
between the economic basis and the political superstructure. It is not 
political power, he stressed, that determines property relations, as 
the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois democrats imagine, but, on the 
contrary, the character of political power itself depends on 
historically formed production relations (property relations) and the 
class structure of society thus created. At the same time, Marx points 
out that political power is an active factor in social life. In the hands 
of the rising class it accelerates progressive development; in the 
hands of the obsolete class it acts as a powerful brake on progress. 
The revolutionary supplanting of the old political superstructure is 
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therefore an essential condition for the victory of the new social 
system. 

Articles by Engels published in this volume — “The ‘Satisfied’ 
Majority...’’, “Louis Blanc’s Speech at the Dijon Banquet”, and 
Marx’s “Remarks on the Article by M. Adolphe Bartels”— like the 
articles against Heinzen, show that while opposing sectarian isolation 
from the democratic movement and advocating an alliance with the 
democrats, Marx and Engels sought to build the relations between 
the proletarian party and the democratic organisations on a 
principled basis. They refused to condone democratic mistakes and 
illusions. Engels, in particular, spoke out against the Reforme party 
leaders on issues where their platform was unacceptable to the 
Communists — their notion of the special cosmopolitan role of 
France in world history and their nationalistic claims that French 
democracy should hold a leading position in the international 
democratic movement. “The union of the democrats of different 
nations does not exclude mutual criticism,” Engels wrote. “It is 
impossible without such criticism. Without criticism there is no 
understanding and consequently no union” (this volume, p. 409). 

Marx and Engels’ criticisms of the bourgeois free traders, for 
whom free trade was to become a blessing for the proletariat and a 
panacea for all social ills, provide a striking example of their struggle 
against ideology hostile to the working class. In the materials relating 
to the international congress of economists in Brussels, and in Marx’s 
“Speech on the Question of Free Trade”, the theory of free trade 
and its rival bourgeois economic system of protectionism are alike 
subjected to scientific criticism and given a specifically historical 
evaluation. In the conditions of the 1840s, Marx gave preference to 
the free-trade system as the more progressive of the two. “We are for 
Free Trade, because by Free Trade all economical laws, with their 
most astounding contradictions, will act upon a larger scale, upon 
a greater extent of territory, upon the territory of the whole earth; 
and because from the uniting of all these contradictions into a 
single group, where they stand face to face, will result the struggle 
which will itself eventuate in the emancipation of the proletarians” 
(see this volume, p. 290). 

Marx and Engels paid great attention to national liberation move- 
ments. They realised the importance of the emancipation struggles 
of the oppressed peoples in the imminent bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, and in their articles “The Beginning of the End in 
Austria” and “A Word to the Riforma” and in their speeches 
at public meetings to mark the anniversaries of the Polish uprisings 
of 1830 and 1846, they sought to provide the working class with a 
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thoroughly argued position on the question of nationalities. Marx 
and Engels were emphatic that the proletariat must give full support 
to the national liberation movement of the oppressed peoples and 
urged proletarian groups to ally themselves with the revolutionary- 
democratic wings of the national movements. They saw the 
guarantee of success for the latter in a combination of the struggle 
for national liberation with the demand for deep-going internal 
revolutionary-democratic changes. 

“A nation cannot become free,” Engels wrote, “and at the same 
time continue to oppress other nations” (this volume, p. 389). He 
and Marx stressed that the nationalities question could be finally 
solved only after the proletariat’s victory over the bourgeoisie, 
whose domination inevitably leads to the intensification of 
national antagonisms and colonial oppression. The proletarian 
revolution, they declared, is “the signal of liberation for all 
oppressed nations” (this volume, p. 388). 

Some of the judgments and conclusions reached by Marx and 
Engels in their articles and reports were still of a preliminary 
character and sometimes one-sided; they reflected the level of 
Marxist thought at the time and were later supplemented or clarified 
in the light of new historical experience and a more profound and 
comprehensive study of the subject. In their later works, for 
example, Marx and Engels gave a different, positive interpretation 
of the role of the peasant movements in the Middle Ages, as 
compared with what we find in the article “The Communists and 
Karl Heinzen”. They also arrived at a rather different estimate of 
the struggle of the Swiss against Austrian domination in the 14th and 
15th centuries, and the character and results of the war waged by the 
USA against Mexico in 1846-48, and so on. 



The material in this volume shows the work of Marx and 
Engels as organisers and leaders of the Communist League and, 
above all, enables us to trace the stages in their working out of the 
programme and organisational principles of the League. 

This volume contains the “Draft of a Communist Confession of 
Faith”, written by Engels for the First Congress of the Communist 
League (June 1847), Engels’ manuscript of the Principles of 
Communism (October 1847) and the Manifesto of the Communist Par- 
ty, written by Marx and Engels on the instructions of the Second 
Congress held at the end of November and beginning of December 
1847. The Appendices to the volume contain two versions of the 
Rules of the Communist League, which Marx and Engels took part 
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in compiling, and also other documents of the League, to which they 
contributed in some degree or other. 

The “Draft of a Communist Confession of Faith” (the so-called 
“Credo”) which was discovered only in 1968, is the first version of 
the Marxist programme for the working-class movement. It defines 
the aims of the Communists and describes the proletariat as the class 
destined to bring about the socialist revolution. Engels shows that the 
communist transformation of society depends on historical condi- 
tions and the laws of history, maps its paths and indicates the tasks 
of the working class after its conquest of political power in the 
conditions of the transitional period from capitalism to the new 
communist system. This document expresses some profound 
thoughts concerning the elimination of national differences and the 
overcoming of religious prejudices in the society of the future. 

The programmatic document the Principles of Communism, 
which is written on a broader, more comprehensive theoretical basis, 
was in effect the original draft of the Communist Manifesto. Verifying 
the formulations and deepening the arguments, Engels introduces a 
number of points that were absent from the “Draft of a Communist 
Confession of Faith” and substantially revises many of its proposi- 
tions (for example, the description of the transitional period). He 
also defines communism as the theory of the emancipation of the 
proletariat, reveals the historical preconditions for the rise and 
development of the working-class movement and formulates its 
goals. The goal of the proletarian revolution, he writes, “absolutely 
necessitates a completely new organisation of society, in which 
industrial production is no longer directed by individual factory 
owners, competing one against the other, but by the whole of society 
according to a fixed plan and according to the needs of all” (see this 
volume, p. 347). 

In the Principles of Communism the answer to the question of the 
possible ways of abolishing capitalist private property is more clearly 
worded than in the “Draft of a Communist Confession of Faith”. In 
contrast to the advocates of peaceful reforms (Cabet, Proudhon and 
the “true socialists”), and also the Blanquists, who thought 
communism could be established by means of conspiratorial action 
on the part of a select group of revolutionaries, Engels argues the 
necessity for a deep-going proletarian revolution carried out by the 
masses of the working people — a revolution which in the historical 
conditions obtaining at the time could be carried out only by force. 
At the same time Engels stressed that if there arose anywhere or at 
any stage of development a real possibility of achieving the 
revolutionary abolition of private property by peaceful means, “the 
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Communists certainly would be the last to resist it” (this volume, 
p. 349). 

The Principles of Communism touches upon the possibility of 
the victory of a communist revolution in one country. In reply to 
this question Engels developed the conception of revolution already 
expounded in The German Ideology. He indicated that the proletarian 
revolution could not be victorious in one country alone, but must 
take place more or less simultaneously in the developed capitalist 
countries. “It is a worldwide revolution and will therefore be 
worldwide in scope” (see this volume, p. 352). These notions of 
the forthcoming revolutionary process corresponded to the level 
of capitalist development that had been reached in those days. In 
the ensuing historical period, however, the transition to impe- 
rialism made the development of the capitalist countries far more 
uneven. Lenin, who shared the general basic conceptions of Marx 
and Engels in the theory of world communist revolution, reached 
the fundamentally different conclusion that socialism could be 
victorious at first in a few capitalist countries or even in one alone. 

The description of communist society figures prominently in the 
Principles of Communism. With considerable scientific prevision 
Engels threw light on many important aspects of the future system 
and the changes that would ensue in production and consumption, 
in social relations and social consciousness. 

The summit of Marx and Engels’ creative work before the 1848 
revolution is the Manifesto of the Communist Party, the first 
programmatic document of the international proletarian movement. 
It was the first document to expound the fundamentals of the Marx- 
ist outlook in a comprehensive and systematic form that reflected the 
essential unity of all the components of Marx’s teaching. “With the 
clarity and brilliance of genius,” Lenin wrote of the Manifesto, “this 
work outlines a new world-conception, consistent materialism, which 
also embraces the realm of social life; dialectics, as the most com- 
prehensive and profound doctrine of development; the theory of the 
class struggle and of the world-historic revolutionary role of the 
proletariat — the creator of a new, communist society” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 48). 

The Manifesto of the Communist Party armed the proletariat by 
proclaiming the scientific proof of the inevitability of the collapse of 
capitalism and the triumph of the proletarian revolution. “But not 
only has the bourgeoisie,” states the Manifesto, “forged the weapons 
that bring death to itself; it has also called into existence the men who 
are to wield those weapons — the modern working class — the 
proletarians” (this volume, p. 490). Having demonstrated the role 
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of the class struggle in history, Marx and Engels went on to argue 
that the proletariat was the most revolutionary of all classes known 
in history, the class whose world-historic role was to perform a 
mission of liberation in the interests of the whole of toiling huma- 
nity by ridding society for ever of all oppression and exploitation. 

The cornerstone of the Manifesto is the idea of the dictatorship of 
'the proletariat — of a proletarian government which is democratic by 
its very nature, expresses the interests of the great majority of the 
people and relies on their support. Although they do not as yet use 
the term “dictatorship of the proletariat”, Marx and Engels show 
how the proletarian state is needed in order to eliminate the 
exploiting classes, abolish the conditions for the existence of classes 
in general and ensure the final victory of the social relations of a 
classless society. 

The Manifesto described and predicted more fully the features of 
the future communist system outlined in the Principles of Commu- 
nism — the abolition of all exploitation of man by man, of war, of 
social and national oppression, and of colonial enslavement; the true 
burgeoning of material production, the powerful development of 
the productive forces for the full and all-round satisfaction of the 
material and spiritual needs of all members of society; the 
elimination of the antithesis between mental and physical work and 
between town and country; genuine freedom of the individual, 
equality of women, and unity of personal and social interests. Marx 
and Engels emphasise that communism cannot be established all at 
once. It can be achieved only through the gradual transformation of 
the old society into the new, so that the proletarian state must carry 
out a number of measures that prepare the ground for this 
transformation. While presenting a programme of these measures, 
they do not treat them as self-sufficient; the specific conditions of the 
building of the new society would inevitably lead to their being 
amended. 

The Manifesto lays the foundations of the Marxist conception of 
the proletarian party as the organiser and leader of the working class 
and outlines the fundamentals of its tactics. The setting up of such a 
party, Marx and Engels stress, is absolutely essential if the proletariat 
is to win political power and bring about the socialist transformation 
of society. To perform its role as the vanguard of the proletariat, the 
party must be able to subordinate the immediate aims of the 
proletarian movement to its ultimate aims, maintain the unity of the 
national and international tasks of the proletariat, and support every 
revolutionary and progressive trend. 

Of fundamental importance is the section of the Communist 
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Manifesto which examines would-be socialist trends alien to the 
scientific outlook of the working class — feudal, Christian, petty- 
bourgeois and bourgeois socialism. Revealing the class roots of these 
trends in bourgeois society, Marx and Engels showed the working 
class and its party flow to recognise the anti-revolutionary direction 
of socialist theories that could lead the working class off the right 
path and how to combat and overcome them. In their analysis of the 
teaching of the great utopian socialists, however, they pointed to its 
rational as well as its weak, anti-scientific sides, and warned against 
sectarian and dogmatic interpretations of the socialist ideological 
legacy. 

The communist movement must always be international in 
character, the Manifesto declared, and emphasised the tremendous 
importance of achieving unity of views and actions among the 
proletarians of various countries, the importance of international 
proletarian solidarity. In their great slogan “Working Men of AH 
Countries, Unite!” Marx and Engels expressed for their own time 
and for the times to come the community of the class interests and 
aims of the workers of the whole world, the idea of proletarian 
internationalism as the principle of the international communist 
movement. 

The publication of the Communist Manifesto (February 1848) signi- 
fied that the process of the formation of Marxism as an integrated 
revolutionary world outlook was basically complete. 

In the section of the volume headed “From the Preparatory 
Materials” the reader will find, among other documents, the draft 
plan for Section III of the Manifesto and the only extant page 
of the rough manuscript of the Manifesto. Appearing in English 
for the first time, they serve as an illustration of how Marx 
worked on the structure and text of this work. 

Besides the already mentioned documents on Marx’s and Engels’ 
activities in the Communist League and the Brussels Democratic 
Association, the Appendices also contain reports of their speeches at 
international meetings and conferences in London and Brussels, and 
biographical documents, including papers that illustrate the police 
action taken against Marx and other German revolutionaries. 

* * * 

A substantial portion of the works published in this volume appear 
in English translation for the first time. These include the “Circular 
Against Kriege” by Marx and Engels, “The Constitutional Question 
in Germany” and “German Socialism in Verse and Prose” by Engels, 
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the text of an undelivered speech by Marx at the congress of 
economists in Brussels, the articles by Engels “The Communists 
and Karl Heinzen”, a number of his articles about the Chartist 
movement in England published in La Reforme, documents in the 
section “From the Preparatory Materials” and the bulk of the 
material in the Appendices. Information concerning complete or 
partial publication in earlier English translations of the works 
included in this volume is provided in the notes. In the present 
volume these works are published in new or thoroughly revised 
and amended translations. The translations from the French are 
noted at the end of each work, where it is also indicated which 
texts were originally written in English. 

The present edition notes more fully than was done in previous 
publications discrepancies between the authorised translations of 
certain works (“Speech on the Question of Free Trade”, Manifesto of 
the Communist Party) and the texts of these works in the language of 
the original. 

The volume was compiled and the preface and notes written by 
Vera Morozova and edited by Lev Golman (CC CPSU Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism). The name index and the indices of quoted and 
mentioned literature and of periodicals were prepared by Irina 
Shikanyan (CC CPSU Institute of Marxism-Leninism), and the 
subject index by Marlen Arzumanov and Boris Gusev. 

The translations were made by Jack Cohen, Michael Hudson, 
Catherine Judelson, Jonathan Kemp, Frida Knight, Hugh Rodwell, 
Barbara Ruhemann, Christopher Upward and edited by Robert 
Daglish, Richard Dixon, W. L. Guttsman, Frida Knight, Margaret 
Mynatt, and Alick West. 

The volume was prepared for the press by the editors Natalia 
Karmanova, Margarita Lopukhina and Galina Sandalneva for 
Progress Publishers, and Vladimir Mosolov, scientific editor for the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism, Moscow. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF NATIONS IN LONDON 

(TO CELEBRATE THE ESTABLISHMENT OE THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1792) 1 



“What do the nations matter to us? What does the French 
Republic matter to us? Did we not long ago grasp the notion of 
nations and did we not determine the place of each of them; did we 
not assign to the Germans the sphere of theory, to the French that of 
politics, and to the English that of civil society? And the more so the 
French Republic! What is there to celebrate about a stage of 
development which has long been superseded, which has abolished 
itself as a result of its own consequences! If you want to give us some 
information about England it would be better if you described the 
latest phase that the socialist principle has reached there; tell us if 
one-sided English socialism still does not recognise how far it is below 
our principled heights and how it can claim to be only a phase [Ein 
Moment] and an obsolete one at that!” 

Keep calm, dear Germany. The nations and the French Republic 
matter a great deal to us. 

The fraternisation of nations, as it is now being carried out 
everywhere by the extreme proletarian party in contrast to the old 
instinctive national egoism and to the hypocritical private-egotistical 
cosmopolitanism of free trade, is worth more than all the German 
theories of true socialism put together. 

The fraternisation of nations under the banner of modern 
democracy, as it began from the French Revolution and developed 
into French comtnunism and English Chartism, shows that the 
masses and their representatives know better than the German 
theoreticians how things stand. 

“But this has nothing whatever to do with what we are discussing. 
Who is talking about fraternisation, as it..., etc., about democracy, 
as it..., etc.? We are talking about the fraternisation of nations in and 
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for itself, about the fraternisation of nations, about Democracy, about 
democracy pure and simple, about democracy as such. Have you 
completely forgotten your Hegel?” 

“We are not Romans, we smoke tobacco.” 3 We are not talking 
about the anti-nationalist movement now developing in the world, we 
are talking about the abrogation of nationalities through the medium 
of pure thought — assisted by fantasy in the absence of facts — hap- 
pening in our head. We are not talking about real democracy which 
the whole of Europe is hastening to embrace and which is a quite 
special democracy, different from all previous democracies. We are 
talking about a quite different democracy which represents the mean 
between Greek, Roman, American and French democracy, in short 
about the concept of democracy. We are not talking about the things 
which belong to the nineteenth century, and which are bad and 
ephemeral, but about categories which are eternal and which existed 
before “the mountains were brought forth”. Briefly, we are not 
discussing what is being talked about but something quite different. 

To sum up: when English people, French people and those 
Germans who take part in the practical movement but are not 
theoreticians nowadays talk about democracy and the fraternisation 
of nations, this should not be understood simply in a political sense. 
Such fantasies still exist only among the German theoreticians and a 
few foreigners who don’t count. In reality these words now have a 
social meaning in which the political meaning is dissolved. The 
Revolution itself was something quite different from a struggle for 
this or that form of State, as people in Germany still quite frequently 
imagine that it was. The connection of most insurrections of that 
time with famine, the significance which the provisioning of the 
capital and the distribution of supplies assumed already from 1789 
onwards, the maximum, the laws against buying up food supplies, the 
battle cry of the revolutionary armies — “ Guerre aux palais, paix aux 
chaumieres” b — the testimony of the Carmagnole 2 according to which 
Republicans must have du pain c as well as dufer d and du coeur e — and 
a hundred other obvious superficialities already prove, without any 
more detailed investigation of the facts, how greatly democracy 
differed at that time from a mere political organisation. As it is it is 
well known that the Constitution of 1793 and the terror 
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originated with the party which derived its support from the 
insurgent proletariat, that Robespierre’s overthrow signified the 
victory of the bourgeoisie over the proletariat, that Babeuf’s 
conspiracy for equality revealed the final consequences of the 
democracy of ’93 — insofar as these were at all possible at that time. 3 
The French Revolution was a social movement from beginning to 
end, and after it a purely political democracy became a complete 
absurdity. 

Democracy nowadays is communism. Any other democracy can only 
still exist in the heads of theoretical visionaries who are not 
concerned with real events, in whose view it is not the men and the 
circumstances that develop the principles but the principles develop 
of themselves. Democracy has become the proletarian principle, the 
principle of the masses. The masses may be more or less clear about 
this, the only correct meaning of democracy, but all have at least an 
obscure feeling that social equality of rights is implicit in democracy. 
The democratic masses can be safely included in any calculation of 
the strength of the communist forces. And if the proletarian parties 
of the different nations unite they will be quite right to inscribe the 
word “Democracy” on their banners, since, except for those who do 
not count, all European democrats in 1846 are more or less 
Communists at heart. 

Despite the fact of the French Republic having been “supersed- 
ed”, the Communists of all countries are fully justified in celebrating 
it. Firstly, all the nations which were stupid enough to let themselves 
be used to fight against the Revolution have owed the French a 
public apology ever since they realised what a sottise 3 they committed 
out of loyalty; secondly, the whole European social movement today 
is only the second act of the revolution, only the preparation for the 
denouement of the drama which began in Paris in 1789, and now has 
the whole of Europe for its stage; thirdly, it is time, in our cowardly, 
selfish, beggarly, bourgeois epoch, to remember those great years 
when a whole people all at once threw aside all cowardice, selfishness 
and beggarliness, when there were men courageous enough to defy 
the law, who shrank from nothing and whose iron energy ensured 
that from May 31, 1793 to July 26, 1794 4 not a single coward, petty 
shopkeeper or stockjobber, in short, not a single bourgeois dared 
show his face in the whole of France. It is really necessary at a time 
when European peace is held together by a Rothschild, when a 
cousin Kochlin screams about protective tariffs, and a Cobden 
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about free trade, and when a Diergardt preaches the salvation of 
sinful humanity through associations for raising up the working 
classes 5 — in truth it is necessary to remember Marat and Danton, 
Saint-Just and Babeuf, and the joy over victories at Jemappes and 
Fleurus.e If that mighty epoch, these iron characters, did not still 
tower over our mercenary world, then humanity must indeed 
despair and throw itself into the arms of a cousin Kochlin, a Cobden 
or a Diergardt. 

Finally, fraternisation between nations has today, more than ever, 
a purely social significance. The fantasies about a European 
Republic, perpetual peace under political organisation, have become 
just as ridiculous as the phrases about uniting the nations under the 
aegis of universal free trade, and while all such chimerical 
sentimentalities become completely irrelevant, the proletarians of all 
nations, without too much ceremony, are already really beginning to 
fraternise under the banner of communist democracy. And the 
proletarians are the only ones who are really able to do this; for the 
bourgeoisie in each country has its own special interests, and since 
these interests are the most important to it, it can never transcend 
nationality; and the few theoreticians achieve nothing with all their 
fine “principles” because they simply allow these contradictory 
interests — like everything else — to continue to exist and can do 
nothing but talk. But the proletarians in all countries have one and 
the same interest, one and the same enemy, and one and the same 
struggle. The great mass of proletarians are, by their very nature, 
free from national prejudices and their whole disposition and 
movement is essentially humanitarian, anti-nationalist. Only the 
proletarians can destroy nationality, only the awakening proletariat 
can bring about fraternisation between the different nations. 

The following facts will confirm everything I have just said. 

On August 10, 1845, a similar festival was held in London to 
celebrate a triple anniversary — that of the revolution of 1792, the 
proclamation of the Constitution of 1793, and the founding of the 
“Democratic Association” by the most radical wing of the English 
movement of 1838-39. 7 

This most radical wing consisted of Chartists, proletarians as might 
be expected, but people who clearly grasped the aim of the Chartist 
movement and strove to speed it up. While the great mass of the 
Chartists was still concerned at that time only with the transfer of state 
power to the working class, and few had the time to reflect on the use 
of this power, the members of this Association, which played an 
important role in the agitation of that time, were unanimous in 
this: — they were first of all republicans, and moreover, republicans 
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who put forward as their creed the Constitution of ’93, rejected all 
ties with the bourgeoisie, even with the petty bourgeoisie, and 
defended the principle that the oppressed have the right to use the 
same means against their oppressors as the latter use against them. 
But this was not all; they were not only republicans but Communists, 
and irreligious Communists at that. The Association’s collapse 
followed that of the revolutionary agitation of 1838-39; but its 
effectiveness was not wasted and it greatly contributed to stimulating 
the energy of the Chartist movement and to developing its latent 
communist elements. Communist as well as cosmopolitan 8 principles 
were already voiced at this festival of August 10; social as well as 
political equality were demanded and a toast to the democrats of all 
nations was taken up with enthusiasm. 

Efforts to bring together the radicals of different nations had 
already been made earlier in London. These attempts failed, partly 
because of divisions among the English democrats and the foreign- 
ers’ ignorance of them, partly because of differences of principle 
between the party leaders of different nations. The obstacle to all 
unification, due to difference of nationality, is so great that even 
foreigners who had lived in London for years, no matter how much 
they sympathised with English democracy, knew little or nothing 
about the movement going on before their eyes, or of the real state of 
affairs, confused the radical bourgeois with the radical proletarians 
and wished to bring the most confirmed enemies together at the 
same meeting. The English were led to similar mistakes, partly 
because of this and partly because of national mistrust, mistakes all 
the more easily made since the success of such a discussion inevitably 
depended on the greater or lesser agreement amongst a few top 
committee members who were rarely personally acquainted. These 
individuals had been most unfortunately selected on the previous 
occasions and consequently the matter had soon lapsed again. But 
the need for such fraternisation was too pressing. Every attempt that 
failed acted as a spur to new efforts. When some of the democratic 
spokesmen in London grew weary of the matter others took their 
places. Last August new approaches were made, which this time were 
not fruitless, 9 and a celebration on September 22, organised by other 
people, was used tc proclaim publicly the alliance of democrats of all 
nations living in London. 

Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Poles and 
Swiss came together at this meeting. Hungary and Turkey, too, were 
represented by one-man contingents. The three greatest nations of 
civilised Europe — the English, German and French — provided the 
speakers and were very worthily represented. The Chairman was, of 
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course, an Englishman, Thomas Cooper “the Chartist” who served 
nearly two years in prison for his part in the insurrection of 1842 10 
and while in gaol wrote an epic poem 3 in the style of Childe Harold 
which is highly praised by the English critics. The main English 
speaker of the evening was George Julian Harney, co-editor of The 
Northern Star for the past two years. The Northern Star is the Chartist 
paper established in 1837 by O’Connor, which has become in every 
way one of the best journals in Europe since it has been under the 
joint editorship of J. Hobson and Harney. I only know a few small 
Paris workers’ papers such as the Union which can compare with it. 
Harney himself is a true proletarian who has been in the movement 
since his youth, one of the chief members of the Democratic 
Association of 1838-39 already mentioned (he presided at the 
Festival of August 10), and, with Hobson, undoubtedly one of the 
best English writers, a fact which I hope to demonstrate to the 
Germans some day. Harney is perfectly clear about the aim of the 
European movement and completely a la hauteur des principes *> 
although he knows nothing about the German theories of true 
socialism. The main credit for the organisation of this cosmopolitan 
festival was his; he was tireless in bringing the various nationalities 
together, in removing misunderstandings and in overcoming 
personal differences. 

The toast proposed by Harney was: 

“The solemn memory of the honest and virtuous French Republicans of 1792: 
may that equality which they desired, and for which they lived, laboured, and died, 
have a speedy resurrection in France, and extend its reign throughout Europe.” 

Harney, who was received with cheers, again and again 
renewed, said: 

“There was a time, [Mr. Chairman,] when the holding of such a celebration as 
this would have subjected the parties assembled not only to the scorn, the sneers, the 
abuse, and the persecution of the. privileged orders, but also to the violence of the 
ignorant and misguided people, who were led by their rulers and priests to regard the 
French Revolution as something terrible and hellish, to be looked back upon with 
horror, and spoken of with execration. [Hear, hear.] Most present will remember that 
not long ago, whenever a demand was made in this country for the repeal of any bad 
law, or the enactment of any good one, forthwith the howl of ‘Jacobinism!’ was raised 
[by the opponents of all progress]. Whether it was proposed to reform the Parliament, 
reduce taxation, educate the people, or do anything else that at all savoured of 
progress, the ‘French Revolution’, ‘Reign of Terror’, and all the rest of the raw-head 
and bloody-bones phantasmagoria were sure to be brought out and duly exhibited to 
frighten the big babies in breeches, who as yet had not learned to think for themselves. 



a Th. Cooper, The Purgatory of Suicides. — Ed. 
b Abreast of principles. — Ed. 
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(Laughter and cheers.) That time is past; still, I question whether we have yet learned 
to read aright the history of that great revolution. It would be very easy for me in 
responding to this toast to mouth a few clap-trap sentiments about liberty, equality, 
the rights of man, the coalition of the European kings, and the doings of Pitt and 
Brunswick. I might dilate on all these topics, and possibly might win applause for what 
would probably pass muster as an exceedingly liberal speech. I might do all this, and 
yet very conveniently for myself shirk the grand question. The grand question, it 
appears to me, the solution of which the French Revolution had for its mission, was 
the destruction of inequality, and the establishment of institutions which should 
guarantee to the French people that happiness which the masses are, and ever have 
been strangers to. [Cheers.] Now, tried by this test, we have comparatively little 
difficulty in arriving at a fair estimate of the men who figured on the stage of the 
revolution. Take Lafayette, for instance, as a specimen of the Constitutionalists; and 
he, perhaps, is the most honest and best man of the whole party. Few men have 
enjoyed more popularity than Lafayette. In his youth we find him leaving his country, 
and generously embarking in the American struggle against English tyranny. The 
great work of American liberation being accomplished, he returned to France, and 
shortly afterwards we find him one of the foremost men in the revolution which now 
commenced in his own country. Again, in his old age, we see him the most popular 
man in France, called, after the ‘three days’, 11 to the veritable dictatorship, and 
unmaking and making kings with a single word. Lafayette enjoyed, throughout 
Europe and America, a greater popularity than perhaps any other man of his time; 
and that popularity he would have deserved, if his conduct had been consistent with 
his first acts in the revolution. But Lafayette was never the friend of equality. (Hear, 
hear.) True, at the outset, he gave up his feudal privileges, and renounced his 
title — and thus far he did well. Placed at the head of the popular force, the idol of the 
middle class, and commanding the affection of even the working class, he was for a 
time regarded as the champion of the revolution. But he halted when he should have 
advanced. The working men soon found out that all that the destruction of the Bastille 
and the abolition of feudal privileges had accomplished, was the curbing of the power 
of the king 2 and the aristocracy, and increasing the power of the middle class. But the 
people were not content with this — they demanded liberty and rights for themselves 
(cheers) — they wanted what we want — o veritable equality. (Loud cheers.) When 
Lafayette saw this, he turned Conservative, and was a revolutionist no longer. It was 
he who proposed the adoption of martial law, to authorise the shooting and sabring of 
the people, in the event of any tumult, at a time, too, when the people were suffering 
under absolute famine; and under this martial law, Lafayette himself superintended 
the butchery of the people when [they] assembled in the Champ de Mars, on the 1 7th 
of July, 1791, to petition the Assembly against the reinvestiture of the king with 
supreme power, after his shameful flight to Varennes. Subsequently Lafayette dared 
to menace Paris with his sword, and proposed to shut up the public clubs by armed 
violence. After the 10th of August 12 he strove to excite the soldiers under his 
command to march against Paris, but they, better patriots than he was, refused, and he 
then fled, and renounced the revolution. Yet Lafayette was perhaps the best man of all 
the Constitutionalists, but neither he nor his party come within the compass of our 
toast, for they were not even republicans in name. They professed to recognise the 
sovereignty of the people, at the same time that they divided the citizens into active 
and inactive, confining to the payers of direct taxes, whom they called active citizens, 
the right of the suffrage. In short, Lafayette and the Constitutionalists were mere 
Whigs, but little, if anything, better than the men who humbugged us with the Reform 
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Bill. (Cheers.) Next come the Girondists; and this is the party generally upheld as the 
‘honest and virtuous republicans’, but I must differ with those who hold that opinion. 
It is impossible to refuse them the tribute of our admiration for their talents; the 
eloquence which distinguished the leaders of this party, accompanied in some 
instances by stern integrity, as in the case of Roland; by heroic devotion, as in the case 
of Madame Roland; and by fiery enthusiasm, as in the case of Barbaroux [....] And we 
cannot, at least I speak for myself — I cannot read of the shocking and untimely end of 
a Madame Roland, or the philosopher Condorcet, without intense emotion. Still the 
Girondists were not the men to whom the people could look to rescue them from 
social slavery. That there were good men amongst the Girondists, cannot be 
doubted — that they were honest to their own convictions, may be admitted. That 
many of them were ignorant rather than guilty, may be charitably believed, though to 
believe this we must believe it only of those who perished; for were we to judge of the 
party by those who survived what is commonly called the ‘reign of terror’, we should 
be forced to the conclusion that a baser gang never existed. These survivors of that 
party aided in destroying the constitution of ’95, established the aristocratical 
constitution of ’95, conspired with the other aristocratic factions to exterminate the 
real Republicans, and finally helped to place France under the tyranny of the military 
usurper Napoleon. (Hear, hear.) The eloquence of the Girondists has been highly 
lauded; but we stern and uncompromising Democrats cannot consent to admire them 
simply because they were eloquent. Indeed, if we were to do so, we should award the 
highest honours to the corrupt and aristocratical Mirabeau. When the people, rising 
for liberty, bursting the shackles of fourteen hundred years’ slavery, abandoned their 
homes to combat against the domestic conspirator, and the foreign invader, they 
required something more than the eloquent speeches and fine woven theories of the 
Girondists to sustain them. ‘Bread, steel, and equality’, was the demand of the people. 
(Cheers.) Bread for their famishing families, steel with which to beat back the cohorts 
of the surrounding despots, and equality as the end of their labours and the reward of 
their sacrifices. (Great cheering.) The Girondists, however, regarded the people, to 
quote the words of Thomas Carlyle, as mere ‘explosive masses to blow up bastilles 
with’ a — to be used as tools and treated as slaves. They hesitated between Royalism and 
Democracy, vainly hoping to cheat eternal justice by a compromise.... They 
fell, and their fall was merited. The men of energy trampled them down — the people 
swept them away. Of the several sections of the party of the Mountain, I shall only say 
that I find none of them but Robespierre and his friends worthy of any 
commendation. (Great cheering.) The greater number of the Mountainists were 
brigands, who, only anxious to obtain for themselves the spoils of the Revolution, 
cared nothing for the people by whose toil, suffering, and courage the revolution had 
been achieved. These desperadoes, using the language of the friends of equality, and 
for a time siding with them against the Constitutionalists and the Girondists, so soon as 
they had acquired power, exhibited themselves in their true characters, and 
henceforth stood the avowed and deadly enemies of equality. By this faction 
Robespierre was overthrown and assassinated, and Saint-Just, Couthon, and all the 
leading friends of that incorruptible legislator were doomed to death. Not content 
with destroying the friends of equality, the assassins loaded their names with the most 
infamous calumnies, hesitating not to charge upon their victims the very crimes which 
they themselves had committed. I know it is unfashionable b as yet to regard 
Robespierre in any other light than as a monster [hear, hear]; but I believe the day is 
coming when a very different view will be taken of the character of that extraordinary 



a Th. Carlyle, The French Revolution: a History. In three volumes, Vol. III. — Ed. 
b The word “unfashionable” is given in English in the original. — Ed. 
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man. [Great cheering.] I would not deify Robespierre; I do not hold him upas having 
been all-perfect; but to me he appears to have been one of the very few leading charac- 
ters of the Revolution who saw what were the means necessary to adopt to extirpate 
political and social wrong. I have no time to comment on the characters of the 
indomitable Marat, and that magnificent embodiment of republican chivalry St. Just. 
Nor have I time to speak of the excellent legislative measures that characterised the 
energetic rule of Robespierre. I have said the day will come when justice will be done 
to his name. (Cheers.) ... But, to me, the best proof of the real character of 
Robespierre, is to be found in the universal regret felt for his loss by the honest 
democrats who survived him — by those too amongst them, who, mistaking his 
intentions, had been seduced into favouring his destruction, but who, when too late, 
bitterly rued their folly. Babeuf was one of these, the originator of the famous 
conspiracy known by his name. That conspiracy had for its object the establishment of 
a veritable republic, in which the selfishness of individualism should be known no 
more — (cheers); in which, private property and money, the foundation and root of all wrong 
and evil, should cease to be — (cheers); and in which the happiness of all should be based 
upon the common labour and equal enjoyments of all. (Great cheering.) These glorious 
men pursued their glorious object to the death. Babeuf and Darthe sealed their belief 
with their blood, and Buonarroti, through years of imprisonment, penury and old 
age, persevered to the last in his advocacy of the great principles which we this night 
dare to vindicate. Nor should I omit mention of those heroic deputies Romme, 
Soubrany, Duroy, Duquesnoy and their compatriots, who, condemned to death by the 
traitor aristocrats of the Convention, heroically slew themselves in front of, and in 
contempt of their assassins, performing this self-tragedy with a single blade which they 
passed from hand to hand. So much for the first part of our toast. The second part 
demands but a few words from me, as it will be best spoken by the French patriots who 
are present. That the principles of equality will have a glorious resurrection, I cannot 
doubt; indeed, that resurrection they have already had, not merely in the shape of 
Republicanism, but Communism, for communist societies, I believe, cover France at 
the present day; but that I leave to my friend Dr. Fontaine and his fellow-countrymen 
to speak of. I rejoice much that those worthy patriots are here. They will witness 
tonight proofs of the absurdity of the tirades uttered against the English people by the 
war-party of France . 13 (Cheers.) We repudiate these national antipathies. We loathe 
and scorn those barbarous clap-traps, ‘natural enemies’, ‘hereditary foe’ a and 
‘national glory’. (Loud cheers.) We denounce all wars, except those into which nations 
may be forced against domestic oppressors or hostile invaders. (Applause). More than 
that, we repudiate the word ‘foreigner ’ — it shall exist not in our democratic vocabulary. (Great 
cheering.) We may belong to the English, or French, or Italian, or German section 
of the European family, but Young Europe is our common designation, and under its 
banner we march against tyranny and inequality.” (Long, enthusiastic applause.) 

After a German Communist t> had sung the Marseillaise, Wilhelm 
Weitling proposed the second toast: 

“Young Europe. Repudiating the jealousies and national antipathies of the past, 
may the Democrats of all nations unite in a fraternal phalanx for the destruction of 
tyranny, and the universal triumph of equality.” 

Weitling, who was received with great enthusiasm, read the 
following speech, since he does not speak fluent English: 



a The words “hereditary foe” were added by Engels. — Ed. 
b Joseph Moll. — Ed. 
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“Friends! This meeting is a testimony of that common feeling which warms every 
man’s breast, the feeling of universal brotherhood. Yes! Though we are educated to 
differ one from the other in the use of sounds as the natural means to express and 
communicate this inner feeling to each other, though the exchange of this feeling is 
hindered by the differences of language, though thousands of prejudices are united 
and directed by our common adversaries rather to oppose than to promote a better 
understanding, an universal brotherhood; yet, notwithstanding all these obstacles, 
that strong, charitable, and salutary feeling cannot be extinguished. (Cheers.) That 
feeling that attracts the sufferer to his fellow-sufferer, the struggler for a better state 
of things to his fellow-struggler. (Cheers.) Those also were our fellow-strugglers whose 
revolution we this night commemorate; they also were animated by the same 
sympathies which bring us together, and which possibly may lead us to a similar, and 
let me hope, a more successful struggle. (Loud cheers.) In times of movement, when 
the privileges of our native adversaries run great risk, they cunningly try to lead our 
prejudices over the frontiers of our national fatherland, representing to us that the 
people there are opposed to our common interest. What a trick! What a fraud! But, 
reflecting coolly on the matter, we know very well that our nearest enemies are 
amongst ourselves in the midst of us. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) It is not the exterior 
enemy we have to fear; that poor enemy is dealt with like us; like us he is compelled to 
work for thousands of good-for-nothing fellows; like us he takes up arms against any 
human society because he is forced to do so by hunger, by law, or excited by his 
passions, nourished by ignorance [...]. National rulers represent our brethren as cruel 
and rapacious; but who are more rapacious than they who govern us to be instructed 
in the art of war, who for their own privileges excite and conduct us to war? (Cheers.) 
Is it really our common interest that necessitates war? Is it the interest of sheep to be 
led by wolves to fight against sheep likewise led by wolves? (Loud cheers.) They are 
themselves our most rapacious enemies; they have taken from us all that is ours, to 
dissipate it in pleasures and debauchery. (Applause.) They take from us what is ours, 
since all they use is produced by us and ought to pertain to those who produce it, and 
to their wives and children, their aged and their sick. (Loud cheers.) But see how by 
their cunning manoeuvres all is stolen from us, and accumulated for a crew of idle 
consumers. (Cheers.) Is it possible then to be more robbed by a foreign enemy than by 
our own home enemies? Is it possible then that the people can be more murdered by 
them than by our cruel money-men, who rob us by their stock-jobbing, money dealing 
and speculating; by their currency and bankruptcy, by their monopolies, church and 
land rents, who by all these means rob us of the necessaries of life, and cause the death 
of millions of our working fellow brethren, to whom they leave not even potatoes 
enough to live upon. (Great cheering.) Is it not, therefore, clear enough that those 
who are all by money and nothing without it, are really the enemies of the working 
people in all countries, and that there are amongst men no other enemies of the 
human race than the enemies of the labouring and working people. (Cheers.) Is it 
possible then that we could be more stolen from, and murdered in a time of political 
war, than we are now, in a so-called state of peace? National prejudices, bloodshed, 
and robberies are then encouraged by us only for the sake of military glory! What has 
our interest to gain from such stupid glory? (Cheers.) What in fact have we to do with 
it, when our interest and our better feelings are opposed to it? (Cheers.) Must we not 
at all times pay the costs? (Applause.) Must we not work and bleed for it? (Renewed 
applause.) What interest can we have in all such bloodshed and land robberies, except 
profiting by such occasions for turning around against the robbery and mur- 
der — breeding aristocracy in all nations? (Enthusiastic cheering.) It is only this 
aristocracy — always this aristocracy— -that systematically robs and murders. The poor 
people, led by them, are but their forced and ignorant instruments chosen from 
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amongst every nation — those the most filled with national prejudices, those wishing 
to see all nations overpowered by their own nation. But bring them here into this 
meeting, and they will understand each other, and shake hands with each other.... If 
before a battle the advocates of liberty and love were permitted to address the ranks of 
their brethren, there would be no slaughter; on the contrary, there would be a 
friendly meeting like ours. O! could we but have in a battle-field such a meeting, we 
should have soon done with all those blood and marrow sucking interests who now 
oppress and plunder us! (Great cheering.) Such, friends, are the sentiments of that 
universal feeling whose warmth, concentrated in the focus of universal brotherhood, 
kindles a fire of enthusiasm which will soon entirely melt away the hindering 
ice-mountains of prejudices which have too long kept brethren asunder.” (Mr. 
Weitling resumed his seat amid long continued cheering.) 

Dr. Berrier-Fontaine, an old Republican who during the first 
years of bourgeois rule played a role in the Societe des droits de I’homme 
in Paris, was involved in the trial of April 1834, 14 escaped with the rest 
of the accused from Sainte Pelagie in 1835 (see Louis Blanc’s 
Geschichte der 10 Jahre a ), and later progressed with the further 
development of the revolutionary party in France and had friendly 
contact with Pere Cabet, rose to speak after Weitling. He was greeted 
with stormy applause and said: 

“Citizens! My speech must be necessarily brief, as I cannot speak very good 
English. It gives me pleasure I cannot express to find the English Democrats meeting 
to commemorate the French Republic. I respond most heartily to the noble sentiments 
of Mr. Julian Harney. I assure you that the French people do not look upon the 
English people as their enemies. If some of the French journalists write against the 
English Government, they do not write against the English people. The Government 
of England is hateful throughout Europe, because it is the government of the English 
aristocracy, and not the English people. (Cheers.) The French Democrats, so far from 
being the enemies of the English people, really desire to fraternise with them. (Loud 
cheers.) The Republicans of France did not fight for France only, but for all mankind; 
they wished to establish equality, and extend its blessings throughout the world. (Great 
applause.) They regarded all mankind as brethren, and warred only against the 
aristocracies of other nations. (Cheers.) I can assure you, citizens, the principles of 
equality have sprung into renewed life. Communism is advancing with giant strides 
throughout France. Communist associations are extending all over that country, and I 
hope that we shall soon see a grand confederation of the Citizen Democrats of all 
nations, to make Republican Communism triumphant through the whole length and 
breadth of Europe.” (Dr. Fontaine resumed his seat amidst long-protracted cheers.) 

After the toast to Young Europe had been taken with “three 
roof and rafter-ringing shouts” and “one cheer more”, further 
toasts were proposed to Thomas Paine, to the fallen Democrats of all 
countries, and to those of England, Scotland and Ireland, to the 
deported Chartists Frost, Williams, Jones and Ellis, to O’Connor, 
Duncombe and the other propagandists of the Charter and finally 
three cheers for The Northern Star. Democratic songs in all languages 

a The reference is to the German translation of L. Blanc, Histoire de dix ans. 
1830-1840.— Ed. 
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were sung (I can only find no mention of German songs), and the 
Festival was brought to an end in the most fraternal atmosphere. 

Here was a meeting of more than a thousand democrats of nearly 
all the European nations who had united to celebrate an event 
seemingly completely alien to communism — the foundation of the 
French Republic. No special arrangements had been made to attract 
a particular kind of audience; there was nothing to indicate that 
anything would be expressed other than what the London Chartists 
understood by democracy. We can therefore certainly assume that 
the majority of the meeting represented the mass of the London 
Chartist proletarians fairly well. And this meeting accepted com- 
munist principles, the word communism itself, with unanimous 
enthusiasm. The Chartist meeting was a communist festival and, as 
the English themselves admit, “the kind of enthusiasm which 
prevailed that evening has not been seen in London for years”. 

Am I right when I say that democracy nowadays is communism? 

Written at the end of 1845 Printed according to the journal 

First published in the journal Rheinische Published in full in English for the 

jahrbucher zur gesellschaftlichen Reform first time 

Bd. II, 1846 
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Frederick Engels 

THE STATE OF GERMANY 

LETTER I 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTHERN STAR 



[The Northern Star No. 415, October 25, 1845] 

Dear Sir, — In compliance with your wish, I commence by this 
letter a series of articles on the present state of my native country. In 
order to make my opinions on the subject plainly understood, and to 
justify the same as being well founded, I shall have to trace with a few 
words the history of Germany from the event which shook modern 
society to its very foundation — I mean to say, from the French 
Revolution. 

Old Germany was at that time known by the name of The Holy 
Roman Empire , 15 and consisted of God knows how many little states, 
kingdoms, electorates, dukedoms, arch and grand dukedoms, 
principalities, counties, baronies, and free Imperial cities — every 
one independent of the other, and only subjected to the power (if 
there was any, which however, for hundreds of years, had not been 
the case) of the Emperor and Diet. The independence of these little 
states went so far, that in every war with “the arch-enemy” (France, 
of course), there was a part of them allied to the French king, and in 
open war with their own Emperor. The Diet, consisting of the 
deputations from all these little states, under the presidency of the 
Imperial one, being intended to check the power of the Emperor, 
was always assembled without ever coming to any, even the most 
insignificant, results. They killed their time with the most futile 
questions of ceremony, whether the embassy of Baron so-and-so 
(consisting, perhaps, of the tutor of his son and an old livery-servant, 
or worn-out game-keeper) ought to have precedency before the 
embassy of Baron so-and-so — or whether the deputy from one 
Imperial city ought to salute the deputy of another without waiting 
for his salute, etc. Then there were so many hundreds of thousands 
of little privileges, mostly burthensome to the privileged themselves, 
but which were considered as points of honour, and, therefore, 
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quarrelled about with the utmost obstinacy. This and similar 
important things took up so much of the time of the wise Diet, that 
this honourable assembly had not a minute to spare for discussing 
the weal of the empire. In consequence of this, the greatest possible 
disorder and confusion was the order of the day. The empire, 
divided within itself in time of war as well as peace, passed through a 
series of internal wars from the time of the Reformation down to 
1789, in every one of which France was allied to the party opposed to 
the weak and easily vanquished party of the Emperor, and took, of 
course, its lion’s share in the plunder — first, Burgundy; then the 
three bishoprics, Metz, Toul, and Verdun; then the rest of Lorraine; 
then parts of Flanders and Alsace — were in this manner separated 
from the Holy Roman Empire and united to France. Thus 
Switzerland was allowed to become independent from the empire; 
thus Belgium was made over to the Spaniards by legacy of Charles V ; 
and all these countries fared better after their separation from 
Germany. To this progressive external ruin of the empire, was 
joined the greatest possible internal confusion. Every little prince 
was a blood -sucking, arbitrary despot to his subjects. The empire 
never cared about the internal concerns of any states except by 
forming a court of law (Imperial Court Chamber at Wetzlar 16 ) for 
attending to suits of subjects against their superiors, but that 
precious court attended so well to these actions, that not one of them 
has ever been heard of as having been settled. It is almost incredible 
what cruelties and arbitrary acts were committed by the haughty 
princes towards their subjects. These princes, living for pleasure and 
debauchery only, allowed every despotic power to their ministers 
and government officers, who were thus permitted, without any risk 
of punishment, to trample into the dust the unfortunate people, on 
this condition only, that they filled their master’s treasury and 
procured him an inexhaustible supply of female beauty for his 
harem. The nobility, too, such as were not independent but under 
the dominion of some king, bishop, or prince, used to treat the 
people with greater contempt than they bestowed upon dogs, and 
squeezed as much money as they possibly could out of the labour of 
their serfs — for servitude was quite a common thing, then, in 
Germany. Nor was there any sign of liberty in those emphatically, 
so-called, free Imperial cities; for here a burgomaster and self- 
elected senate, offices which, in the course of centuries, had become 
as hereditary as the Imperial crown, ruled with greater tyranny still. 
Nothing can equal the infamous conduct of these petty-bourgeois 
aristocrats of the towns, and, indeed, it would not be believed that 
such was the state of Germany fifty years ago, if it was not in the 
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memory still of many who remember that time, and if it was not 
confirmed by a hundred authorities. And the people! What did they 
say to this state of things? What did they do? Why, the middle classes, 
the money-loving bourgeois, found, in this continued confusion, a 
source of wealth; they knew that they could catch the most fish in the 
troubled waters; they suffered themselves to be oppressed and 
insulted because they could take a revenge upon their enemies 
worthy of themselves; they avenged their wrongs by cheating their 
oppressors. United to the people, they might have overthrown the old 
dominions and refounded the empire, just as the English middle 
classes had partly done from 1640 to 1688, and as the French 
bourgeois were then about to do. But, no, the German middle classes 
had not that energy, never pretended to that courage; they knew 
Germany to be nothing but a dunghill, but they were comfortable in 
the dung because they were dung themselves, and were kept warm 
by the dung about them. And the working people were not worse off 
than they are now, except the peasantry, who were mostly serfs, and 
could do nothing without the assistance of the towns, hired armies 
being always quartered on them, who threatened to stifle in blood 
every attempt at revolt. 

Such was the state of Germany towards the end of the last century. 
It was all over one living mass of putrefaction and repulsive decay. 
Nobody felt himself at ease. The trade, commerce, industry, and 
agriculture of the country were reduced to almost nothing; 
peasantry, tradesmen and manufacturers felt the double pressure of 
a blood-sucking government and bad trade; the nobility and princes 
found that their incomes, in spite of the squeezing of their inferiors, 
could not be made to keep pace with their increasing expenditure; 
everything was wrong, and a general uneasiness prevailed through- 
out the country. No education, no means of operating upon the 
minds of the masses, no free press, no public spirit, not even an 
extended commerce with other countries — nothing but meanness 
and selfishness — a mean, sneaking, miserable shopkeeping spirit 
pervading the whole people. Everything worn out, crumbling down, 
going fast to ruin, and not even the slightest hope of a beneficial 
change, not even so much strength in the nation as might have 
sufficed for carrying away the putrid corpses of dead institutions. 

The only hope for the better was seen in the country’s literature. 
This shameful political and social age was at the same time the great 
age of German literature. About 1750 all the master-spirits of 
Germany were born, the poets Goethe and Schiller, the philosophers 
Kant and Fichte, and, hardly twenty years later, the last great 
German metaphysician, 17 Hegel. Every remarkable work of this time 
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breathes a spirit of defiance, and rebellion against the whole of 
German society as it then existed. Goethe wrote Goetz von 
Berlichingen, a dramatic homage to the memory of a rebel. Schiller, 
the Robbers, celebrating a generous young man, who declares open 
war against all society. But these were their juvenile productions; 
when they grew older they lost all hope; Goethe restrained himself to 
satire of the keenest order, and Schiller would have despaired if it 
had not been for the refuge which science, and particularly the great 
history of ancient Greece and Rome, afforded to him. These, too, 
may be taken as examples of the rest. Even the best and strongest 
minds of the nation gave up all hope as to the future of their country. 

All at once, like a thunderbolt, the French Revolution struck into 
this chaos, called Germany. The effect was tremendous. The people, 
too little instructed, too much absorbed in the ancient habit of being 
tyrannised over, remained unmoved. But all the middle classes, and 
the better part of the nobility, gave one shout of joyful assent to the 
national assembly and the people of France. Not one of all the 
hundreds of thousands of existing German poets failed to sing the 
glory of the French people. But this enthusiasm was of the German 
sort, it was merely metaphysical, it was only meant to apply to the 
theories of the French revolutionists. As soon as theories were 
shuffled into the background by the weight and bulk of facts; as soon 
as the French court and the French people could in practice no 
longer agree, notwithstanding their theoretical union, by the 
theoretical constitution of 1791; as soon as the people asserted their 
sovereignty practically by the “ 10th of August”: and when, moreover, 
theory was entirely made silent on the 31st of May, 1793, 18 by the 
putting down of the Girondists — then this enthusiasm of Germany 
was converted into a fanatic hatred against the revolution. Of course 
this enthusiasm was meant to apply to such actions only as the night 
of the 4th of August, 1789, when the nobility resigned their 
privileges, 19 but the good Germans never thought of such acdons 
having consequences in practice widely differing from those 
inferences which benevolent theorists might draw. The Germans 
never meant to approve of these consequences, which were rather 
serious and unpleasant to many parties, as we all know well. So the 
whole mass, who in the beginning had been enthusiastic friends to 
the revolution, now became its greatest opponents, and getting, of 
course, the most distorted news from Paris by the servile German 
press, preferred their old quiet holy Roman dunghill to the 
tremendous activity of a people who threw off vigorously the chains 
of slavery, and flung defiance to the faces of all despots, aristocrats, 
and priests. 
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But the days of the Holy Roman Empire were numbered. The 
French revolutionary armies walked straight into the very heart of 
Germany, made the Rhine the frontier of France, and preached 
liberty and equality everywhere. They drove away by shoals 
noblemen, bishops, and abbots, and all those little princes that for so 
long a time had played in history the part of dolls. They effected a 
clearing, as if they were settlers advancing in the backwoods of the 
American Far West; the antediluvian forest of “Christian-Germanic” 
society disappeared before their victorious course, like clouds before 
the rising sun. And when the energetic Napoleon took the 
revolutionary work into his own hands, when he identified the 
revolution with himself; that same revolution which after the ninth 
Thermidor 1794 20 had been stifled by the money-loving middle 
classes, when he, the democracy with “a single head”, as a French 
author termed him, poured his armies again and again over 
Germany, “Christian-Germanic” society was finally destroyed. 
Napoleon was not that arbitrary despot to Germany which he is said 
to have been by his enemies; Napoleon was in Germany the 
representative of the revolution, the propagator of its principles, the 
destroyer of old feudal society. Of course he proceeded despotically, 
but not even half as despotically as the deputies from the Convention 
would have done, and really did, wherever they came; not half so 
much so as the princes and nobles used to do whom he sent 
a-begging. Napoleon applied the reign of terror, which had done its 
work in France, to other countries, in the shape of war — and this “reign 
of terror” was sadly wanted in Germany. Napoleon dissolved the 
Holy Roman Empire, and reduced the number of little states in 
Germany by forming large ones. He brought his code of laws with 
himself into the conquered countries, a code infinitely superior to all 
existing ones, and recognising equality in principle. He forced the 
Germans, who had lived hitherto for private interests only, to work at 
the carrying out of a great idea of some overwhelming public 
interest. But that was just what aroused the Germans against him. He 
offended the peasantry by the very same measures that relieved 
them from the oppression of feudalism, because he struck at the 
roots of their prejudices and ancient habits. He offended the middle 
classes by the very means that laid the foundation of German 
manufacturing industry: the prohibition of all English goods and the 
war with England 21 was the cause of their beginning to manufacture 
for themselves, but, at the same time, it made coffee and sugar, 
tobacco and snuff, very dear; and this, of course, was sufficient to 
arouse the indignation of the German patriotic shopkeepers. 
Besides, they were not the people to understand any of the great 
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plans of Napoleon. They cursed him because he led their children 
away into wars, got up by the money of the English aristocracy and 
middle classes; and hailed as friends those same classes of 
Englishmen who were the real cause of the wars, who profited by 
those wars, and who duped their German instruments not only 
during, but also after the war. They cursed him, because they 
desired to remain confined to their old, miserable sort of life, where 
they had nothing but their own little interest to attend to, because 
they desired to have nothing to do with great ideas and public 
interest. And at last, when Napoleon’s army had been destroyed in 
Russia, they took that opportunity of shaking off the iron yoke of the 
great conqueror. 

The “glorious liberation war” of 1813-14 and 15, the “most 
glorious period of German history”, etc., as it has been called, was a 
piece of insanity such as will drive the blood into the cheeks of every 
honest and intelligent German for some time to come. 22 True, there 
was great enthusiasm then, but who were these enthusiasts? Firstly, 
the peasantry, the most stupid set of people in existence, who, 
clinging to feudal prejudices, burst forth in masses, ready to die 
rather than cease to obey those whom they, their fathers and 
grandfathers, had called their masters; and submitted to be trampled 
on and horse-whipped by. Then the students and young men 
generally, who considered this war as a war of principle, nay, as a war 
of religion; because not only they believed themselves called upon to 
fight for the principle of legitimacy, called their nationality, but also 
for the Holy Trinity and existence of God; in all poems, pamphlets, 
and addresses of that time, the French are held up as the 
representatives of atheism, infidelity, and wickedness, and the 
Germans as those of religion, piety, and righteousness. Thirdly, 
some more enlightened men, who mixed up with these ideas some 
notions about “liberty”, “constitutions”, and a “free press”; but 
these were by far the minority. And fourthly, the sons of tradesmen, 
merchants, speculators, etc., who fought for the right of buying in 
the cheapest market, and of drinking coffee without the admixture 
of chicory; of course, disguising their aims under the expressions of 
the enthusiasm of the day, “liberty”, “great German people”, 
“national independence”, and so forth. These were the men, who, 
with the assistance of the Russians, English and Spaniards, beat 
Napoleon. 

In my next letter I shall proceed to the history of Germany since 
the fall of Napoleon. Let me only add, in qualification of the opinion 
above given of this extraordinary man, that the longer he reigned, 
the more he deserved his ultimate fate. His ascending the throne I 
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will not reproach him with; the power of the middle classes in 
France, who never cared about public interests, provided their pri- 
vate ones went on favourably, and the apathy of the people, who saw 
no ultimate benefit [for] themselves from the revolution, and were 
only to be roused to the enthusiasm of war, permitted no other 
course; but that he associated with the old anti-revolutionary 
dynasties by marrying the Austrian Emperor’s daughter, 3 that he, 
instead of destroying every vestige of Old Europe, rather sought to 
compromise with it — that he aimed at the honour of being the first 
among the European monarchs, and therefore assimilated his court 
as much as possible to theirs — that was his great fault. He descended 
to the level of other monarchs — he sought the honour of being their 
equal — he bowed to the principle of legitimacy — and it was a matter 
of course, then, that the legitimists kicked the usurper out of their 
company. 



I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

Your German Correspondent 



October 15th, 1845 



LETTER II 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTHERN STAR 

[The Northern Star No. 417, November 8, 1845] 

Dear Sir, — Having in my first letter described the state of 
Germany before and during the French Revolution, as well as during 
the reign of Napoleon; having related how the great conqueror was 
overthrown, and by what parties, I now resume the thread of my 
narrative to show what Germany made of herself after this “glorious 
restoration” of national independence. 

The view I took of all these events was diametrically opposed to 
that in which they generally are represented; but my view is, to a 
letter, confirmed by the events of the following period of German 
history. Had the war against Napoleon really been a war of liberty 
against despotism, the consequence would have been, that all those 
nations which Napoleon had subdued, would, after his downfall, 
have proclaimed the principles and enjoyed the blessings of equality. 
But quite the contrary was the case. With England, the war had been 
commenced by the frightened aristocracy, and supported by the 
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moneyocracy, who found a source of immense profit in the repeated 
loans, and the swelling of the National Debt; in the opportunity 
afforded them to enter into the South American markets, to cram 
them with their own manufactures, and to conquer such French, 
Spanish and Dutch colonies as they thought proper, for the better 
filling of their purses; to make “Britannia rule the waves” a despotic, 
that they might harass to their heart’s pleasure the trade of any other 
nation, whose competition threatened to endanger the progress of 
their own enrichment; and lastly, to assert their right of making 
enormous profits, by providing the European markets, in opposition 
to Napoleon’s continental system. Such were the real causes of the 
long war on the part of those classes in whose hands the Government 
of England was then deposited; and as to the pretext, that the 
fundamental principles of the English Constitution were en- 
dangered by the French Revolution, it only shows what a precious 
piece of workmanship this “perfection of human reason” must have 
been. As to Spain, the war had commenced in defence of the 
principle of legitimate succession, and of the inquisitorial despotism 
of the priesthood. The principles of the constitution of 1812 23 were 
introduced later, in order to give the people some inducement to 
continue the struggle, being themselves of French origin. Italy never 
was opposed to Napoleon, having received nothing but benefits from 
his hands, and having to thank him for her very existence as a nation. 
The same was the case with Poland. What Germany was indebted for 
to Napoleon I have related in my first letter. 

By all and each of the victorious powers the downfall of Napoleon 
was considered as the destruction of the French Revolution, and the 
triumph of legitimacy. The consequences were, of course, the 
restoration of this principle at home, first under the disguise of such 
sentimentalities as “Holy Alliance”, 24 “eternal peace”, “public weal”, 
“confidence between prince and subject”, etc., etc., afterwards 
undisguised by the bayonet and the dungeon. The impotency of the 
conquerors was sufficiently shown by this one fact, that, after all, the 
vanquished French people, with a hated dynasty forced upon them, 
and maintained by 150,000 foreign muskets, yet inspired such awe in 
the breasts of their victorious enemies, that they got a tolerably 
liberal constitution, while the other nations, with all their exertions, 
and all their boasting of liberty, got nothing but fine words first, and 
hard bullets afterwards. The putting down of the French Revolution 
was celebrated by the massacres of Republicans in the south of 
France; by the blaze of the inquisitorial pile and the restoration of 
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native despotism in Spain and Italy, and by the gagging-bills and 
“Peterloo” in England . 25 We shall now see that in Germany things 
took a similar course. 

The Kingdom of Prussia was the first of all German states to 
declare war against Napoleon. It was then governed by Frederick 
William III, nicknamed “The Just”, one of the greatest blockheads 
that ever graced a throne. Born to be a corporal and to inspect the 
buttons of an army; dissolute, without passion, and a morality- 
monger at the same time, unable to speak otherwise but in the 
infinite tense, surpassed only by his son 3 as a writer of proclama- 
tions; he knew only two feelings — fear and corporal-like imperious- 
ness. During the first half of his reign his predominating state of 
mind was the fear of Napoleon, who treated him with the generosity 
of contempt in giving him back half his kingdom, which he did not 
think worth the keeping. It was this fear which led him to allow a 
party of half-and-half reformers to govern in his stead, Hardenberg, 
Stein, Schon, Scharnhorst, etc., who introduced a more liberal 
organisation of municipalities, abolition of servitude, commutation 
of feudal services into rent, or a fixed sum of twenty-five years 
purchase, and above all, the military organisation, which gives the 
people a tremendous power, and which some time or other will be 
used against the Government. They also “prepared” a constitution 
which, however, has not yet made its appearance. We shall soon see 
what turn the affairs of Prussia took after the putting down of the 
French Revolution. 

The “Corsican monster” being got into safe custody, there was 
immediately a great congress of great and petty despots held at 
Vienna, in order to divide the booty and the prize-money, and to see 
how far the ante-revolutionary state of things could be restored. 
Nations were bought and sold, divided and united, just as it best 
suited the interests and purposes of their rulers. There were only 
three states present who knew what they were about — England, 
intending to keep up and extend her commercial supremacy, to 
retain the lion’s share out of the colonial plunder, and to weaken all 
the remainder — France, not to suffer too much, and weaken all 
others — Russia, to get increase of strength and territory, and to 
weaken all others; the remainder were directed by sentimentalities, 
petty egotism, and some of them even by a sort of ridiculous 
disinterestedness. The consequence was, that France spoiled the job 
for the great German states; that Russia got the best part of Poland; 
and England extended her maritime power more by the peace than 
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by the war, and obtained the superiority in all continental 
markets — of no use for the English people, but means of enormous 
enrichment to the English middle classes. The German states, who 
thought of nothing but of their darling principle of legitimacy, were 
cheated once more, and lost by the peace everything they had won by 
the war. Germany remained split up into thirty-eight states, whose 
division hinders all internal progress, and makes France more than a 
match for her; and who, continuing [to be] the best market for 
English manufactures, served only to enrich the English middle 
classes. It is all well for this section of the English people to boast of 
the generosity which prompted them to send enormous sums of 
money to keep up the war against Napoleon; but, if we even suppose 
that it was them, and not the working people, who in reality had to 
pay these subsidies — they only intended, by their generosity, to 
re-open the continental markets, and in this they succeeded so well 
that the profits they have drawn since the peace, from Germany 
alone, would repay those sums at least six times over. It is really 
middle-class generosity which first makes you a present in the shape 
of subsidies, and afterwards makes you repay it six-fold in the shape 
of profits. Would they have been so eager to pay those subsidies, if at 
the end of the war, the reverse had been likely to be the case, and 
England been inundated with German manufactures, instead of 
Germany being kept in manufacturing bondage by a few English 
capitalists? 

However, Germany was cheated on all hands, and mostly by her 
own so-called friends and allies. This I should not much care for 
myself, as I know very well that we are approaching to a 
reorganisation of European society, which will prevent such tricks on 
the one hand, and such imbecilities on the other; what I want to show 
is, first, that neither the English people, nor any other people 
profited by cheating the German despots, but that it all was for the 
benefit of other despots; or of one particular class, whose interest is 
opposed to the people; and second, that the very first act of the 
German restored despots showed their thorough incapacity. We now 
turn to the home affairs of Germany. 

We have seen who were the parties that, with the aid of English 
money and Russian barbarism, put down the French Revolution. 
They were divided into two sections; first, the violent partisans of old 
“Christian-Germanic” society, the peasantry and the enthusiastic 
youth, who were impelled by the fanaticism of servitude, of 
nationality, of legitimacy and religion; and second, the more sober 
middle-class men, who wished “to be let alone”, to make money and 
to spend it without being bothered with the impudent interference 
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of great historical events. The latter party were satisfied as soon as 
they had obtained the peace, the right to buy in the cheapest market, 
to drink coffee without admixture of chicory, and to be excluded 
from all political affairs. The “Christian Germanics”, however, now 
became the active supporters of the restored governments, and did 
everything in their power to screw history back to 1789. As to those 
who wished to see the people enjoy some of the fruits of their 
exertions, they had been strong enough to make their watchwords 
the battle-cry of 1813, but not the practice of 1815. They got some 
fine promises of constitutions, free press, etc., and that was all; in 
practice everything was carefully left as it had been previously. The 
Frenchified parts of Germany were purged, as far as possible, from 
the traces of “foreign despotism”, and those provinces only which 
were situated on the left of the Rhine retained their French 
institutions. The Elector of Hesse 3 went so far as to restore even the 
pig-tails of his soldiers, which had been cut off by the impious hands of 
the French. In short, Germany, as well as every other country, 
offered the picture of a shameless reaction which was only 
distinguished by a character of timidity and weakness; it did not even 
elevate itself to that degree of energy with which revolutionary 
principles were combated in Italy, Spain, France and England. 

The cheating system to which Germany had been subjected at the 
Congress of Vienna, now commenced to be practised between the 
different German states themselves. Prussia and Austria, in order to 
weaken the power of the different states, forced them to give some 
sort of mongrel constitutions, which weakened the governments, 
without imparting any power to the people, or even the middle 
classes. Germany being constituted a confederacy of states, whose 
embassies, sent by the governments alone, formed the diet, there was 
no risk that the people might become too strong, as every state was 
bound by the resolutions of the diet, which were law for all Germany, 
without being subject to the approval of any representative assembly. 
In this diet it was a matter of course that Prussia and Austria ruled 
absolutely; they only had to threaten the lesser princes to abandon 
them in their struggle with their representative assemblies, in order 
to frighten them into implicit obedience. By these means, by their 
overwhelming power, and by their being the true representatives of 
that principle from which every German prince derives his power, 
they have made themselves the absolute rulers of Germany. 
Whatever may be done in the small states is without any effect in 
practice. The struggles of the Liberal middle classes of Germany 
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remained fruitless as long as they were confined to the smaller 
southern states; they became important as soon as the middle classes 
of Prussia were aroused from their lethargy. And as the Austrian 
people can hardly be said to belong to the civilised world, and, in 
consequence, submit quietly to their paternal despotism, the state 
which may be taken as the centre of German modern history, as the 
barometer of the movements of public opinion, is Prussia. 

After the downfall of Napoleon, the King of Prussia spent some of 
his happiest years. He was cheated, it is true, on every hand. England 
cheated him; France cheated him; his own dear friends, the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, 3 cheated him over and over again; 
but he, in the fulness of his heart, did not even find it out; he could 
not think of the possibility of there being any such scoundrels in the 
world who could cheat Frederick William III, “The Just”. He was 
happy. Napoleon was overthrown. He had no fear. He pressed 
Article 13 of the Fundamental Federative Act of Germany, which 
promised a constitution for every state. He pressed the other article 
about the liberty of the press. 26 Nay, on the 22nd of May, 1815, he 
issued a proclamation commencing with these words — words in 
which his benevolent happiness was beautifully blended with his 
corporal-like imperiousness — “There shall be a representation of the 
people!’’ He went on to order that a commission should be named to 
prepare a constitution for his people; and even in 1819, when there 
had been revolutionary symptoms in Prussia, when reaction was 
rifest all over Europe, and when the glorious fruit of the Congresses 
was in its full blossom, even then he declared that, in future, no 
public loan should be contracted without the assent of the future 
representative assemblies of the kingdom. 

Alas! this happy time did not last. The fear of Napoleon was but 
too soon replaced in the king’s mind by the fear of the revolution. But 
of that in my next. 

I have only one word to add. Whenever in English democratic 
meetings the “patriots of all countries” are toasted, Andreas Hofer is 
sure to be amongst them. Now, after what I have said on the enemies 
of Napoleon in Germany, is Hofer’s name worthy to be cheered by 
democrats? Hofer was a stupid, ignorant, bigoted, fanatical peasant, 
whose enthusiasm was that of La Vendee, 27 that of “Church and 
Emperor”. He fought bravely — but so did the Vendeans against the 
Republicans. He fought for the paternal despotism of Vienna and 
Rome. Democrats of England, for the sake of the honour of the 
German people, leave that bigot out of the question in future. 
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Germany has better patriots than him. Why not mention Thomas 
Miinzer, the glorious chief of the peasant insurrection of 1525, who 
was a real democrat, as far as possible, at that time? Why not glorify 
George Forster, the German Thomas Paine, who supported the 
French Revolution in Paris up to the last, in opposition to all his 
countrymen, and died on the scaffold? Why not a host of others, who 
fought for realities, and not for delusions? 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

Your German Correspondent 



LETTER III 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTHERN STAR 



[The Northern Star No. 438, April 4, 1846] 

Dear Sir, — I really must beg of you and your readers to excuse my 
apparent negligence in not continuing sooner the series of letters on 
the above subject which I commenced writing for this paper. You 
may, however, rest assured that nothing but the necessity of devoting 
some weeks to the German movement exclusively could detain me 
from the pleasant task I have undertaken, of informing the English 
democracy of the state of things in my native country. 

Your readers will, perhaps, have some recollection of the 
statements made in my first and second letters. I there related how 
the old, rotten state of Germany was rooted up by the French armies 
from 1792 to 1813; how Napoleon was overthrown by the union of 
the feudalists, or aristocrats, and the bourgeois, or trading middle 
classes of Europe; how, in the subsequent peace arrangements the 
German princes were cheated by their allies, and even by vanquished 
France; how the German Federative Act, and the present political 
state of Germany was brought about; and how Prussia and Austria, 
by inducing the lesser states to give constitutions, made themselves 
the exclusive masters of Germany. Leaving Austria, as a half- 
barbarian country, out of the question, we come to the result that 
Prussia is the battle-field on which the future fate of Germany is to be 
decided. 

We said in our last, that Frederick William III, King of Prussia, 
after being delivered from the fear of Napoleon, and spending a few 
happy, because fearless years, acquired another bugbear to frighten 
him — “the revolution”. The way in which “the revolution” was 
introduced into Germany we shall now see. 
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After the downfall of Napoleon, which I must repeat again, by the 
kings and aristocrats of the time, was totally identified with the 
putting down of the French Revolution, or, as they called it, the 
revolution, after 1815, in all countries, the anti-revolutionary party 
held the reins of government. The feudalist aristocrats ruled in all 
cabinets from London to Naples, from Lisbon to St. Petersburg. 
However, the middle classes, who had paid for the job and assisted in 
doing it, wanted to have their share of the power. It was by no means 
their interest which was placed in the ascendant by the restored 
governments. On the contrary, middle-class interests were neglected 
everywhere, and even openly set at nought. The passing of the 
English Corn Law of 18 15 28 is the most striking example of a fact 
which was common to all Europe; and yet the middle classes were 
more powerful then than ever they had been. Commerce and 
manufactures had been extending everywhere, and had swelled the 
fortunes of the fat bourgeois; their increased well-being was 
manifested in their increased spirit of speculation, their growing 
demand for comforts and luxuries. It was impossible, then, that they 
should quietly submit to be governed by a class whose decay had 
been going on for centuries — whose interests were opposed to those 
of the middle classes — whose momentary return to power was the 
very work of the bourgeois. The struggle between the middle classes 
and the aristocracy was inevitable; it commenced almost immediately 
after the peace. 

The middle classes being powerful by money only, cannot acquire 
political power but by making money the only qualification for the 
legislative capacity of an individual. They must merge all feudalistic 
privileges, all political monopolies of past ages, in the one great 
privilege and monopoly of money. The political dominion of the 
middle classes is, therefore, of an essentially liberal appearance. They 
destroy all the old differences of several estates co-existing in a 
country, all arbitrary privileges and exemptions; they are obliged to 
make the elective principle the foundation of government — to 
recognise equality in principle, to free the press from the shackles of 
monarchical censorship, to introduce the jury, in order to get rid of a 
separate class of judges, forming a state in the state. So far they 
appear thorough democrats. But they introduce all the improve- 
ments so far only, as thereby all former individual and hereditary 
privileges are replaced by the privilege of money. Thus the principle 
of election is, by property qualifications for the right of electing and 
being elected, retained for their own class. Equality is set aside again 
by restraining it to a mere “equality before the law”, which means 
equality in spite of the inequality of rich and poor — equality within 
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the limits of the chief inequality existing — which means, in short, 
nothing else but giving inequality the name of equality. Thus the 
liberty of the press is, of itself, a middle-class privilege, because 
printing requires money, and buyers for the printed productions, 
which buyers must have money again. Thus the jury is a middle-class 
privilege, as proper care is taken to bring none but “respectables” 
into the jury-box. 

I have thought it necessary to make these few remarks upon the 
subject of middle-class government in order to explain two facts. 
The first is, that in all countries, during the time from 1815 to 1830, 
the essentially democratic movement of the working classes was 
more or less made subservient to the liberal movement of the 
bourgeois. The working people, though more advanced than the 
middle classes, could not yet see the total difference between 
liberalism and democracy — emancipation of the middle classes and 
emancipation of the working classes; they could not see the 
difference between liberty of money and liberty of man, until money 
had been made politically free, until the middle class had been made 
the exclusively ruling class. Therefore the democrats of Peterloo 
were going to petition, not only for Universal Suffrage, but for Corn 
Law repeal at the same time; therefore, the proletarians fought in 
1830 in Paris, and threatened to fight in 1831 in England, for the 
political interest of the bourgeoisie. In all countries the middle 
classes were, from 1815 to 1830, the most powerful component, and, 
therefore, the leaders of the revolutionary party. The working 
classes are necessarily the instruments in the hands of the middle 
classes, as long as the middle classes are themselves revolutionary or 
progressive. The distinct movement of the working classes is, 
therefore, in this case always of a secondary importance. But from 
that very day when the middle classes obtain full political 
power — from the day on which all feudal and aristocratic interests 
are annihilated by the power of money — from the day on which the 
middle classes cease to be progressive and revolutionary, and become 
stationary themselves, from that very day the working-class move- 
ment takes the lead and becomes the national movement. Let the 
Com Laws be repealed today, and tomorrow the Charter is the leading 
question in England — tomorrow the Chartist movement will exhibit that 
strength, that energy, that enthusiasm and perseverance which ensures 
success. 

The second fact, for the explanation of which I ventured to make 
some few remarks on middle-class government, refers to Germany 
exclusively. The Germans being a nation of theorists, and little 
experienced in practice, took the common fallacies brought forward 
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by the French and English middle classes to be sacred truths. The 
middle classes of Germany were glad to be left alone to their little 
private business, which was all in the “small way”; wherever they had 
obtained a constitution, they boasted of their liberty, but interfered 
little in the political business of the state; wherever they had none, 
they were glad to be saved the trouble of electing deputies and 
reading their speeches. The working people wanted that great lever 
which in France and England aroused them — extensive manufac- 
tures — and the consequence of it, middle-class rule. They, there- 
fore, remained quiet. The peasantry in those parts of Germany 
where the modern French institutions had been again replaced by 
the old feudal regime, felt oppressed, but this discontent wanted 
another stimulus to break out in open rebellion. Thus, the 
revolutionary party in Germany, from 1815 to 1830, consisted of 
theorists only. Its recruits were drawn from the universities; it was 
made up of none but students. 

It had been found impossible in Germany to re-introduce the old 
system of 1789. The altered circumstances of the time forced the 
governments to invent a new system, which has been peculiar to 
Germany. The aristocracy was willing to govern, but too weak; the 
middle classes were neither willing to govern nor strong 
enough — both, however, were strong enough to induce the 
government to some concessions. The form of government, 
therefore, was a sort of mongrel monarchy. A constitution, in some 
states, gave an appearance of guarantee to the aristocracy and 
middle classes; for the remainder there was everywhere a bureaucra- 
tic government — that is, a monarchy which pretends to take care 
of the interests of the middle class by a good administration, 
which administration is, however, directed by aristocrats, and 
whose proceedings are shut out as much as possible from the 
eyes of the public. The consequence is the formation of a sepa- 
rate class of administrative government officers, in whose hands 
the chief power is concentrated, and which stands in opposition 
against all other classes. It is the barbarian form of middle-class 
rule. 

But this form of government satisfied neither the “Aristocrats”, 
“Christian Germanics”, “Romantics”, “Reactionaries”, nor the 
“Liberals”. They, therefore, united against the governments, and 
formed the secret societies of the students. From the union of those 
two sects — for parties they cannot be called — arose that sect of 
mongrel Liberals, who in their secret societies dreamt of a German 
Emperor wearing crown, purple, sceptre, and all the remainder of 
that sort of apparatus, not to forget a long grey or red beard, 
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surrounded by an assembly of estates in which clergy, nobility, 
burgesses, and peasants should be duly separated. It was the most 
ridiculous mixing up of feudal brutality with modern middle-class 
fallacies that could be imagined. But that was just the thing for the 
students, who wanted enthusiasm, no matter for what, nor at what 
price. Yet these ridiculous idiosyncrasies, together with the revolu- 
tions in Spain, Portugal and Italy, the movements of the Carbonari in 
France, and the Reformation in England, 29 frightened the monarchs 
almost out of their wits. Frederick William III got his bugbear, “the 
revolution” — under which name all these different and partly 
discordant movements were comprised. 

A number of incarcerations and wholesale prosecutions quashed 
this “revolution” in Germany; the French bayonets in Spain, and the 
Austrian in Italy, secured for a while the ascendancy of legitimate 
kings and rights divine. Even the right divine of the Grand Turk to 
hang and quarter his Grecian subjects was for a while maintained by 
the Holy Alliance; but this case was too flagrant, and the Greeks were 
allowed to slip from under the Turkish yoke. 30 

At last, the three days of Paris 31 gave the signal for a general 
outbreak of middle-class, aristocratic, and popular discontent 
throughout Europe. The aristocratic Polish revolution was put 
down; the middle classes of France and Belgium succeeded in 
securing to themselves political power 32 ; the English middle classes 
likewise obtained this end by the Reform Bill; the partly popular, 
partly middle-class, partly national insurrections of Italy, were 
suppressed; and in Germany numerous insurrections and move- 
ments betokened a new era of popular and middle-class agita- 
tion. 

The new and violent character of liberal agitation in Germany, 
from 1830 to 1834, showed that the middle classes had now taken up 
the question for themselves. But Germany being divided into many 
states, almost each of which had a separate line of customs and 
separate rates of duty, there was no community of interest in these 
movements. The middle classes of Germany wanted to become 
politically free, not for the purpose of arranging public matters in 
accordance with their interest, but because they were ashamed of 
their servile position in comparison to Frenchmen and Englishmen. 
Their movement wanted the substantial basis which had ensured the 
success of Liberalism in France and England; their interest in the 
question was far more theoretical than practical; they were, upon an 
average, what is called disinterested. The French bourgeois of 1830 
were not. Laffitte said, the day after the revolution: “Now we, the 
bankers, will govern”; and they do up to this hour. The English 
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middle classes, too, knew very well what they were about when they 
fixed the ten-pound qualification 33 ; but the German middle classes 
being, as aforesaid, men in a small way of business, were mere 
enthusiasts — admirers of “liberty of the press”, “trial by jury”, 
“constitutional guarantees for the people”, “rights of the people”, 
“popular representation”, and such like, which they thought not 
means, but ends; they took the shadow for the substance, and 
therefore got nothing. However, this middle-class movement was 
sufficient to bring about several dozens of revolutions, of which two 
or three contrived somehow to succeed; a great number of popular 
meetings, a deal of talk and newspaper-boasting, and a very slight 
beginning of a democratic movement among students, working men, 
and peasants. 

I shall not enter into the rather tedious details of this blustering 
and unsuccessful movement. Wherever somewhat important had 
been won, as liberty of the press in Baden, the German Diet stepped 
in and put a stop to it. The whole farce was concluded by a repetition 
of the wholesale imprisonments of 1819 and 1823, and, by a secret 
league of all German princes, concluded in 1834, at a Conference 
of delegates at Vienna, to resist all further progress of Liberal- 
ism. 34 The resolutions of this Conference were published some 
years ago. a 

From 1834 to 1840, every public movement in Germany died out. 
The agitators of 1830 and 1834 were either imprisoned or scattered 
in foreign countries, where they had fled. Those who had kept much 
of their middle-class timidity during the times of agitation, continued 
to struggle against the growing rigour of the censor, and the growing 
neglect and indifference of the middle classes. The leaders of 
Parliamentary opposition went on speechifying in the Chambers, but 
the governments found means to secure the votes of the majorities. 
There appeared no further chance of bringing about any public 
movement whatsoever in Germany; the governments had it all their 
own way. 

In all these movements the middle classes of Prussia took almost no 
part. The working people uttered their discontent throughout that 
country in numerous riots, having, however, no defined purpose, 
and therefore no result. The apathy of the Prussians was the 
principal strength of the German confederacy. It showed that the 
time for a general middle-class movement in Germany was not yet 
come. 



a C. Th. Welcker, Wichtige Urkunden fur den Rechtszustand der deuischen Nation, 
Mannheim, 1844. — Ed. 
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In my next, 3 I shall pass to the movement of the last six years, 
unless I can bring together the necessary materials for characterising 
the spirit of the German governments by some of their own doings, 
in comparison to which those of your precious Home Secretary 6 are 
pure and innocent. 35 

I am, in the meantime, dear Sir, 

respectfully, 

Your German Correspondent 



Febr. 20th, 36 1846 

Written between October 15, 1845 and Reprinted from the newspaper 

February 20, 1846 

First published in The Northern Star 
Nos. 415, 417, 438, October 25, Novem- 
ber 8. 1845 and April 4, 1846 



a Engels’ letter did not appear in the following numbers. — Ed. 
b Sir James Robert George Graham. — Ed. 
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STATEMENT 



According to the Rheinischer Beobachter of January 18, issue No. 18, 
the Trier’sche Zeitung contains an announcement by the Editorial 
Board according to which, among a number of writers, Marx also is 
named as a contributor to this newspaper. In order to prevent any 
confusion I state that I have never written a single line for this paper, 
whose bourgeois philanthropic, by no means communist tendencies 
are entirely alien to me. 

Brussels, January 18, 1846 

Karl Marx 



First published in Trier’sche Zeitung No. 26, 
January 26, 1846 



Printed according to the newspaper 

Published in English for the first 
time 
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At a meeting attended by the undermentioned Communists: 
Engels , Gigot, Heilberg, Marx, Seiler, Weitling, von Westphalen and 
Wolff, the following resolutions concerning the New York German- 
language journal 

“Der Volks-Tribun” edited by Hermann Kriege 
were passed unanimously — with the single exception of Weitling 
“who voted against”. The appendix explains the motives behind the 
resolutions. 



Resolutions: 

1. The line taken by the editor of the Volks-Tribun, Hermann 
Kriege, is not communist. 

2. Kriege’s childish pomposity in support of this line is com- 
promising in the highest degree to the Communist Party, both in 
Europe and America, inasmuch as he is held to be the literary 
representative of German communism in New York. 

3. The fantastic emotionalism which Kriege is preaching in New 
York under the name of “communism” must have an extremely 
damaging effect on the workers’ morale if it is adopted by them. 

4. The present resolutions, together with the grounds for them, 
shall be communicated to the Communists in Germany, France and 
England. 

5. One copy shall be sent to the editors of the Volks-Tribun with 
the request that these resolutions together with the grounds for them 
should be printed in the forthcoming issues of the Volks-Tribun. 

Brussels, May 11, 1846 Engels, Phil. Gigot, 

Louis Heilberg, K. Marx, 
Seiler, von Westphalen, Wolff 




SECTION ONE 

HOW COMMUNISM BECAME LOVE-SICK 

No. 13 of the Volks-Tribun contains an article entitled: “An die 
Frauen”. 

1) “Women, priestesses of love.” 

2) “It is love that has sent us.” 

3) “Apostles of love.” 

a) Literary interlude: “The flaming eyes of humanity”, “the 
sounds of truth”. 

b) Woman’s hypocritical and ignorant captatio benevolentia e 1 : 
“Even in the attire of a queen you cannot deny your femininity ... nor 
have you learned to speculate upon the tears of the unhappy; you 
are too soft-hearted to let a mother's poor child starve so that you may 
profit.” 

4) “The future of the beloved child.” 

5) “ Beloved sisters.” 

6) “O give ear to us, you are betraying love if you do not do so.” 

8) “Of love.” 

8) “Of love.” 

9) “For the sake of love.” 

10) “The most sacred labour of love which we entreat of you” 
(whimper). 

c) Literary-biblical platitude: “Woman is destined to bear the son 
of man”, whereby the fact is proclaimed that men do not bear 
children. 

11) “The holy spirit of community must evolve from the heart of 
LOVE.” 



Thirst for approval. — Ed. 
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d) Interpolated Ave Maria: “Blessed, thrice blessed are you women, 
being chosen to pronounce the first consecration of the long -promised 
kingdom of bliss.” 

12) “ Beloved sisters.” 

13) “Not love but hatred” (contrasting bourgeois and communist 
society). 

14) “You loved ones.” 

15) “Raise love on to the throne.” 

16) “Active people in loving community.” 

17) “True priestesses of love.” 

e) Aesthetic parenthesis: “If your trembling soul has not yet 
forgotten the flight sublime” — (a feat whose feasibility has yet to be 
demonstrated). 

18) “The world of love.” 

19) “The kingdom of hatred and the kingdom of love.” 

f) An attempt to hoodwink women: “And therefore you have a 
most mighty voice in politics too. You but need to use your influence, 
and all the old kingdom of hatred will fall in ruins to make way for 
the new kingdom of love.” 

g) Philosophical fanfare to drown reflection: “The ultimate goal 
of their activity is that all mankind should take an ever-joyful delight 
in itself.” 

20) “Your love.” At this point women are required to be 
“unstinting” in their love so that it may “embrace all mankind with 
equal surrender”. A demand that is as indecent as it is extravagant. 

h) Fugue: “That thousands and yet more thousands of deserted 
orphans are abandoned to the fearful massacre of circumstances.” 
What does this “fearfulness” consist in? In the “orphans” massacr- 
ing the “circumstances” or the “circumstances” massacring the 
“orphans”? 

i) Unveiling of the neo-communist policy: “We have no wish to lay 
hands on the private property of any man; what the usurer now has, 
let him keep; we merely wish to forestall the further pillaging of the 
people’s assets and prevent capital from continuing to withhold from 
labour its rightful property.” This purpose is to be achieved as 
follows: “Every poor man ... will instantly become a useful member 
of human society as soon as he is offered the opportunity of produc- 
tive work.” (According to this no one is more deserving in respect of 
“human society” than the capitalists, including those in New York 
against whom Kriege thunders so mightily.) “And this opportunity is 
assured him for ever, as soon as society gives him a piece of land on 
which he can produce food for himself and his family.... If this vast 
area of land” (the 1,400 million acres of the American state lands) “is 
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withdrawn from commerce and ensured to labour in limited quantities, at 
one stroke all the poverty in America will have been eliminated; for 
each man will be given the opportunity to establish with his own 
hands an inviolable home for himself.” That it does not lie in the 
legislators’ power to decree either that the patriarchal system desired 
by Kriege shall not evolve into an industrial system or that the 
industrial and commercial states of the east coast of the United States 
shall revert to patriarchal barbarism — one had a right to expect that 
this would be realised. Meanwhile, for the day when the paradise 
just described will have arrived, Kriege prepares the following 
country-parson utterance: “And then we can teach men to live 
together in peace, to lighten for each other the burden and toil of 
their life and: 

21) build the first dwelling-places on earth for celestial love ” (each 
one 160 acres in area). 

Kriege concludes his address to married women as follows: “Turn 
first to 

22) the men of your love, 

ask them ... to turn their backs on the politics of old,... show them 
their children, implore them in their name ” (who are without reason) 
“to adopt reason.” Secondly, to the “virgins”: 

23) “For your lovers 

let the liberation of the land be the touchstone of their human worth and 
have no faith in 

24) their love 

until they have sworn fealty to mankind.” (What is that supposed to 
mean?) If the virgins behave in this manner, he guarantees them that 
their children 

25) “will become as loving 

as they themselves” (that is, “the birds of heaven”) and concludes 
this cant with another round of 

26) “true priestesses of love ”, “great kingdom of community” and 
“consecration”. 

No. 13 of the Volks-Trib[un]: — “Antwort an Sollta.” 

27) “It” (the great spirit of community) “flashes from fraternal 
eyes as the fire of love.” 

28) “What is a woman without the man whom she can love, to 
whom she can surrender her trembling soul?” 

29) “To join all mankind in love.” 

SO) “Mother-low”.... 

31) “Love of mankind”.... 

32) “All the first sounds of love”.... 

33) “The radiance of love.” 
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k) The purpose of communism is to “subject the whole life of 
mankind to its” (the sentient heart’s) “beating”. 

34) “The sound of love flees before the rattle of money.” 

35) “Everything may be achieved by love and surrender.” 

In this one issue, then, we have love in approximately thirty-five 
shapes. It is in perfect accordance with this amorous slobbering that 
Kriege, in his “Antwort an Sollta” and elsewhere, presents 
communism as the love-imbued opposite of selfishness and reduces a 
revolutionary movement of world-historical importance to the few 
words: love — hate, communism — selfishness. Part and parcel of it is 
likewise the cowardice with which he here panders to the usurer by 
promising to let him keep what he already has and with which 
further on he assures that he does not want “to destroy the cherished 
sentiments of family life, of belonging to one’s native land and people ” 
but “only to fulfil them”. This cowardly, hypocritical presentation of 
communism not as “destruction” but as “fulfilment” of existing evils 
and of the illusions which the bourgeoisie have about them, is found 
in every issue of the Volks-Tribun. This hypocrisy and cowardice are 
matched by the attitude which he adopts in discussions with 
politicians. He declares it (No.KP) a sin against communism to attack 
political visionaries like Lamennais and Borne who dabble in 
Catholicism, with the result that men like Proudhon, Cabet, Dezamy, 
in short all the French Communists, are just men “who call 
themselves Communists”. The fact that the German Communists 
have left Borne as far behind as the French have Lamennais, is 
something Kriege could have discovered back in Germany, Brussels 
and London. 

We leave Kriege to reflect for himself on the enervating effect this 
love-sickness cannot fail to have on both sexes and the mass hysteria 
and anaemia it must produce in the “virgins”. 



SECTION TWO 

THE VOLKS-TRI BUN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND ITS ATTITUDE TOWARDS YOUNG AMERICA™ 

We fully recognise that the American national Reformers’ 
movement is historically justified. We know that this movement has 
set its sights on a goal which, although for the moment it would 



a Hermann Kriege an Harro Harring. — Ed. 
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further the industrialism of modern bourgeois society, nevertheless, 
as the product of a proletarian movement, as an attack on landed 
property in general and more particularly in the circumstances 
obtaining in America, will by its own inner logic inevitably press on to 
communism. Kriege, who has joined the Anti-Rent movement along 
with the German Communists in New York, pastes over this plain 
fact with his customary communist and extravagant phrases, without 
ever going into the positive substance of the movement, thereby 
proving that he is quite unclear in his own mind about the 
connection between Young America and circumstances prevailing in 
America. In addition to the individual passages which in passing we 
have already quoted, we would give another example of how his 
humanjtarianising quite smothers the issue of land-distribution to 
the small farmer on an American scale. 

In No. 10, “Was wir wollen”, we read: 



“They” — that is, the Americ[an] National Reformers — “call the soil the communal 
heritage of all mankind ... and want the legislative power of the people to take steps to 
preserve as the inalienable communal property of all mankind the 1,400 millfion] acres of 
land which have not yet fallen into the hands of rapacious speculators.” 



In order communally to “preserve for all mankind” this 
“communal heritage”, this “inalienable communal property”, he adopts 
the plan of the National Reformers: “to place 160 acres of American 
soil at the command of every farmer, from whatever country he may 
hail, so that he may feed himself”, or, as it is put in No. 14, 
“Antwort” to Conze: 

“Of this as yet untouched property of the people no one shall take more than 160 
acres into his possession, and that only if he farms it himself.” 

So in order that the soil shall remain “inalienable communal 
property”, for “all mankind” to boot, a start must be made without 
delay on dividing it up; Kriege here imagines he can use the law to 
forbid the necessary consequences of this division, that is, concentra- 
tion, industrial progress, etc. He considers 160 acres of land as an 
ever-constant measure, as if the value of such an area did not vary 
according to its quality. The “farmers” will have to exchange, if not 
their land itself, then at least the produce of their land, with each 
other and with third parties, and when this juncture has been 
reached, it will soon become apparent that one “farmer”, even 
though he has no capital, will, simply by his work and the greater 
initial productivity of his 160 acres, reduce his neighbour to the 
status of his farm labourer. And is it not then immaterial whether “the 
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land” or the produce of the land “falls into the hands of rapacious 
speculators”? 

Let us for the moment take Kriege’s present to mankind seriously. 

1,400 million acres are to be “preserved as the inalienable 
communal property of all mankind”. Specifically, 160 acres are to be 
the portion of each “farmer”. From this we can calculate the size of 
Kriege’s “all mankind”— exactly 8 3 / 4 million “farmers”, each of 
whom as head of family represents a family of five, a sum total 
therefore of 43 3 / 4 million people. We can likewise calculate how long 
“all eternity” will last, for the duration of which “the proletariat in its 
capacity as humanity” may “claim” “the whole earth” — at least in 
the United States. If the population of the United States continues to 
grow at the same rate as hitherto (i.e., if it doubles in 25 years), this 
“all eternity” will not last out 40 years; within this period the 1,400 
million] acres will be settled, and there will be nothing left for future 
generations to “claim”. But since the release of the land would 
greatly increase immigration, Kriege’s “all eternity” might well be 
foreclosed even earlier. The more so when one considers that land 
for 44 million would not even suffice to channel off the now 
existing pauper-population of Europe, where every tenth man is a 
pauper and the British Isles alone supply 7 million. Similar economic 
naivety is to be found in No. 13, “An die Frauen”, in which Kriege 
says that if the city of New York were to release its 52,000 acres on 
Long Island, this would suffice to relieve New York “at one stroke” 
of all its pauperism, poverty and crime for all time. 

If Kriege had seen the free-land movement as a first, in certain 
circumstances necessary, form of the proletarian movement, as a 
movement which because of the social position of the class from 
which it emanates must necessarily develop into a communist 
movement, if he had shown how communist tendencies in America 
could, to begin with, only emerge in this agrarian form which 
appears to be a contradiction of all communism, then no objection 
could have been raised. As things are, however, he declares what is 
after all a still subordinate form of movement of real specific people 
to be a matter for mankind in general, presents it, against his better 
knowledge, as the ultimate, supreme goal of all movement in 
general, and thereby transforms the specific aims of the movement 
into sheer, extravagant nonsense. 

In the same essay (No. 10) he however continues his paean 
unperturbed, as follows: 



“In this way, therefore, the old dreams of the Europeans at last came true, on this 
side of the ocean a plot was prepared for them which they needed only to settle and 
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make fruitful with the labour of their hands, and they would be able proudly to 
proclaim to all the tyrants of the world: 

This is my hut 

Which you did not build. 

This is my hearth 
Whose fire you envy rae."‘ 

He could have added: This is my midden, which I and my wife, 
child, farm labourer, maid-servant and cattle have produced. Who 
are these Europeans then, whose “dreams” here come true? Not the 
communist workers, but bankrupt shopkeepers and master- 
craftsmen or ruined cottagers striving for the bliss of becoming petty 
bourgeois and peasants once more in America. And what kind of 
“wish” is this which the 1,400 million acres are to make reality? None 
other than that everybody should be turned into a private-property- 
owner, a wish that is just as practicable and communist as that 
everybody should be turned into an emperor, king or pope. The 
following sentence shall serve as a final sample of Kriege’s insight 
into communist revolutionary movements and economic conditions: 

“ Every man should at least learn enough of every trade to be able to stand on his own 
feet for a while if necessary, if misfortune should sever him from human society .” 13 

It is of course much easier to “gush” “love” and “surrender” than 
to concern oneself with the development of real conditions and 
practical questions. 



SECTION THREE 

METAPHYSICAL TRUMPETINGS 

No. 13 of the Volks-TribfunJ: “Antwort an Sollta”. 

1) Kriege here asserts he is “not accustomed to performing on a 
logical tight-rope in the barren desert of theory”. That he is walking 
on a “tight-rope”, not a logical one, it is true, but one spun from 
philosophical and love-besotted phrases, is clear from every issue of 
the Volks-Tribun. 

2) The proposition that “each separate person lives individually” 
(which is itself nonsense) is expressed by Kriege as he walks the 
following illogical “tight-rope”: “as long as the human species 
continues to find its representation in individuals at all”, 

3) “putting an end to the present state of things” is supposed to 
depend on the “pleasure” of the “creative spirit of mankind”, which 
does not exist anywhere. 



a A paraphrased stanza from Goethe’s Prometheus . — Ed. 
b H. Kriege, “Antwort an Cattanio”. — Ed. 
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4) The following is the ideal of the communist man: “He bears the 
stamp of the species” (and who does not do so by the mere fact of his 
existence?), “determines his own goals according to the goals of the 
species” (as if the species were a person who could have goals) “and 
seeks to be completely his own, solely in order to dedicate himself to 
the species with everything that he is and is capable of becoming” 
(total self-sacrifice and self-abasement before a vaporous fantasy- 
concept). 

5) The relationship of the individual to the species is also 
described in the following extravagant nonsense: “All of us and 
our particular activities are but symptoms of the great movement 
which is afoot in the inner depths of mankind.” “In the inner 
depths of mankind” — where is that? According to this proposi- 
tion, then, real people are only “symptoms”, features of a “move- 
ment” that is afoot “in the depths” of a phantom conjured up by 
thinking. 

6) This country parson transforms the struggle for a communist 
society into “the search for that great spirit of community”. He 
pictures this “great spirit” “foaming full and fine from the cup of 
communion ” and as “the holy spirit flashing from fraternal eyes”. 

Now that the revolutionary communist movement has thus 
been transformed into the “search” for the holy spirit and 
holy communion, Kriege can of course also assert that this spirit 
“needs only to be recognised for all men to be joined together in 
love” . 

7) This metaphysical conclusion is preceded by the following 
confusion of communism with communion: “The spirit that conquers 
the world, the spirit that commands the storm and the thunder and 
lightning (!!!!), the spirit that heals the blind and the lepers, the spirit 
that offers all men to drink of one wine” (we prefer a variety of kinds) 
“and to eat of one bread” (the French and English Communists are 
rather more demanding), “the spirit that is eternal and omnipresent, 
that is the spirit of community.” If this “spirit” is “eternal and 
omnipresent”, it is quite beyond comprehension how, according to 
Kriege, private property has managed to exist for so long. But, true 
enough, it has not been “recognised” and was thus “eternal and 
omnipresent” solely in his own imagination. 

Kriege is therefore here preaching in the name of communism the 
old fantasy of religion and German philosophy which is the direct 
antithesis of communism. Faith, more specifically, faith in the “holy 
spirit of community” is the last thing required for the achievement of 
communism. 
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SECTION FOUR 

FLIRTATIONS WITH RELIGION 



It is self-evident that Kriege’s amorous slobberings and his 
antithesis to selfishness are no more than the inflated utterances of a 
mind that has become utterly and completely absorbed in religion. 
We shall see how Kriege, who in Europe always claimed to be an 
atheist, here seeks to foist off all the infamies of Christianity under 
the signboard of communism and ends, perfectly consistently, with 
man’s self-desecration. 

In No. 10, “Was wir wollen” and “H[ermann] Kriege an Harro 
Harring” define the purpose of the communist struggle in the 
following terms: 

1) “To make a truth of the religion of love and a reality of the long 
yearned-for community of the blessed denizens of heaven.” Kriege 
merely overlooks the fact that these obsessions of Christianity are 
only the fantastic expression of the existing world and that their 
“reality” therefore already exists in the evil conditions of this existing 
world. 

2) “We demand in the name of that religion of love that the hungry 
should be given food, the thirsty be given drink and the naked 
clothed.” — A demand which has been reiterated ad nauseam for 
1,800 years already, without the slightest success. 

3) “We teach the practice of love” in order to 

4) “receive love”. 

5) “In their realm of love there is no room for devils.” 

6) “It is his” (man’s) ‘‘most sacred need to merge his own person 
and whole individuality in the society of loving beings, towards whom 
he can retain nothing but 

7) his boundless love.” One might think that with this boundless- 
ness the theory of love had reached its highest peak, a peak so 
high that one can think of nothing higher; and yet the ascent con- 
tinues. 

8) “This hot outpouring of love, this surrender to all, this divine 
urge towards community — what else is this but the Communists’ 
innermost religion which is only lacking in the appropriate external 
world to express itself in the fulness of human life.” The present 
“external world” however seems to be quite sufficient for Kriege to 
lend the most lavish “expression” to his “innermost religion”, his 
“divine urge”, his “surrender to all” and his “hot outpouring” in the 
“fulness” of his own “human life”. 
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9) “Do we not have the right to take the long pent-up desires of 
the religious heart seriously and march into battle in the name of the 
poor, the unhappy, and the rejected, for the final realisation of the 
sublime realm of brotherly love?” Kriege marches into battle, then, 
in order to take seriously the desires not of the real and the secular, 
but of the religious heart, not those of the heart made bitter by real 
need but those of the heart inflated by a fantasy of bliss. He 
forthwith offers proof of his “religious heart” by marching into 
battle as a priest, in the name of others, that is, in the name of the 
“poor”, and in such a manner as to make it absolutely plain that he 
does not need communism for himself, he would have it that he is 
marching into battle in a spirit of pure, generous, dedicated, effusive 
self-sacrifice for the “poor, the unhappy and the rejected” who are 
in need of it — a feeling of elation which swells the heart of this 
worthy man in times of isolation and dejection, and outweighs all the 
troubles of this evil world. 

10) Kriege concludes his pompous prating: “Any man who does 
not support such a party can with justice be treated as an enemy of 
mankind.” This intolerant sentence appears to be in contradiction to 
“surrender to air , and the “religion of love” towards all. It is 
however a perfectly consistent conclusion of this new religion, which 
like every other mortally detests and persecutes all its enemies. The 
enemy of the party is quite consistently turned into a heretic, by 
transforming him from an enemy of the actually existing party who is 
combated, into a sinner against humanity — which ,only exists in the 
imagination — who must be punished. 

1 1) In the letter to Harro Harring we read: “Our aim is to make 
all the poor of the world rebel against Mammon, under whose 
scourge they are condemned to work themselves to death, and when 
we have toppled the fearsome tyrant from his ancient throne, our 
aim will be to unite mankind by love, our aim will be to teach men to 
work communally and enjoy communally until the long-promised 
kingdom of joy finally comes about.” In order to work up a fury 
against the present-day sovereignty of money, he first has to 
transform it into the idol Mammon. This idol is toppled — how, we 
do not discover; the revolutionary movement of the proletariat of all 
countries shrinks to no more than a rebellion — and when this 
toppling is complete, then the prophets — “we” — appear to “teach” 
the proletariat what is to be done next. These prophets “teach” their 
disciples, who here appear in remarkable ignorance of their own 
interests, how they are “to work and enjoy communally”, not, 
indeed, for the sake of “working and enjoying communally” 
but rather just so that the scriptures shall be fulfilled and a 
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number of visionaries shall not have prophesied in vain 1,800 years 
ago. — This prophetical manner is found elsewhere as well, for 
example: 

In No. 8, “Was ist das Proletariat?” and “Andreas Dietsch”, with 

a) “Proletarians,... the hour of your redemption has come.” 

b) “A thousand hearts beat joyfully in anticipation of the 
promised time” — in other words, “of that great realm of love ... for 
the long yearned-for realm of love.” 

c) In No. 12, “Antwort an Koch, den Antipfaffen”, 

“Already the gospel of the infinite redemption of the world goes 
quivering from eye to eye” and — even — “from hand to hand”. 
This miracle of the “quivering gospel”, this nonsense about the 
“infinite redemption of the world” is in perfect accordance with 
another miracle, namely that the long-abandoned prophecies of the 
old evangelists are unexpectedly fulfilled by Kriege. 

12) Seen from this religious point of view, the answer to all real 
questions can only consist in a few images of extravagant religiosity 
which befog all sense, in a few high-sounding catchwords, such as 
“mankind”, “humanity”, “species”, etc., and in turning every real 
action into a fantastic phrase. This is particularly evident in the essay 
“Was ist das Proletariat?” (No. 8). The answer given to this 
title-question is: “The proletariat is mankind ”, — a deliberate lie, 
according to which the Communists are aiming at the abolition of 
mankind. This answer, “mankind”, is supposed to be the same as 
the one Sieyes gave to the question: What is the tiers-etat? 39 Proof 
enough of how Kriege befuddles historical facts. He then forthwith 
provides more proof of this in his bigoted presentation of the 
American Anti-Rent movement: “And how would it be in the end if 
this proletariat, in its capacity as mankind” (a necessary character- 
mask for its appearance on the scene — a moment ago the proletariat 
was mankind, now mankind is only a capacity of the proletariat), 
“laid claim to the whole earth as its undisputed property for all 
eternity?” One observes how even an extremely simple, practical 
movement is transformed into empty phrases like “mankind”, 
“undisputed property”, “all eternity”, etc., and for that reason rests 
content with a mere “claim”. — Apart from the usual catchwords 
such as “outcast”, etc., which is joined by the religious “accursed”, all 
Kriege’s statements about the proletariat amount to no more than 
the following mythological-biblical images: 

“Prometheus bound”, 

“the Lamb of God which bears the sins of the world”, 
“the Wandering Jew”, 
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and finally he brings up the following remarkable question: “Is 
mankind to wander for ever, then, a homeless vagabond, about the 
earth?” Meanwhile it is precisely the exclusive settlement of a 
part of “mankind” on the land which is his particular bugbear! 

13) The real point about Kriege’s religion is revealed in the 
following passage: “We have other things to do than worry about our 
miserable selves, we belong to mankind.” With this shameful and 
nauseating grovelling before a “mankind” that is separate and 
distinct from the “self” and which is therefore a metaphysical and in 
his case even a religious fiction, with what is indeed the most utterly 
“miserable” slavish self-abasement, this religion ends up like any 
other. Such a doctrine, preaching the voluptuous pleasure of 
cringing and self-contempt, is entirely suited to valiant — monks, but 
never to men of action, least of all in a time of struggle. It only 
remains for these valiant monks to castrate their “miserable selves” 
and thereby provide sufficient proof of their confidence in the ability 
of “mankind” to reproduce itself! — If Kriege has nothing better to 
offer than these sentimentalities in pitiful style, it would indeed be 
wiser for him to translate his “Pere Lamennais” again and again in 
each issue of the Volks-Tribun. 

What the practical consequences are of Kriege’s religion of infinite 
mercy and boundless surrender, is shown by the pleas for work 
which feature in almost every issue of the Volks-Tribun. We read, for 
instance, in No. 8: 

“Arbeit! Arbeit! Arbeit!” 



“Is there no one amongst ail the wise a gentlemen who does not consider it a waste 
of effort to provide sustenance for deserving families and preserve helpless young 
people from poverty and despair? Firstly there is Johann Stern from Mecklenburg, 
still without work, and he is only asking to work himself to skin and bone for the 
benefit of some capitalist and at the same time earn enough bread as will suffice 
to sustain him for his work, — is that asking too much, then, in civilised society? — And 
then Karl Gescheidtlq from Baden, a young man of the most excellent qualities and 
not without higher education — he looks so trustworthy and good, I guarantee 
he is honesty itself.... And an old man, too, and several other young people are 
begging for occupation for their hands, for their daily bread. — Let any person 
who can help delay no longer, or his conscience will one day rob him of his sleep 
when he most needs it. It is true you might say: There are thousands crying out in 
vain for work, and we certainly can’t help all of them — you could, no doubt, 
but you are slaves of selfishness and have no heart to do anything. But for as long 
as you will not help all, at least show that you have left still a vestige of human feeling 
and help as many individuals as is in your power.” 



In Volks-Tribun No. 8: rich. — Ed. 
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Of course, if they wished, they could help more than is in their 
power. That is how it is in practice, that is the real implementation of 
the self-abasement and degradation which this new religion teaches. 



SECTION FIVE 

KRIF.GE’S PERSONAL STAND 

The nature of Kriege’s personal stand in his journal cannot fail to 
be evident from the above quotations; we will therefore only single 
out a small number of points. 

Kriege appears as a prophet and therefore necessarily also as an 
emissary from a secret league of Essenes, 40 the “League of Justice”. 
Hence, when he is not speaking in the name of the “oppressed”, he 
is speaking in the name of “justice”, which is not ordinary justice, 
however, but the justice of the “League of Justice”. He not merely 
envelops himself in a fog of mystery, but history too. He envelops the 
real historical development of communism in the various countries 
of Europe, which he is not acquainted with, in a fog of mystery, by 
ascribing the origin and progress of communism to fabulous, 
novelettish and fictitious intrigues by this league of Essenes. There is 
evidence of this in every issue, especially in the rpply to Harro 
Harring, which also contains the most absurd fantasies about the 
power of this league. 

As a true apostle of love Kriege addresses himself firstly to women, 
whom he cannot believe to be so depraved as to resist a heart beating 
with love, secondly, to the newly discovered agitators “filially and 
conciliatorily”, — as a “son” — as a “brother” — as “brother of the 
heart” — and finally as a human being to the rich. Hardly has he 
arrived in New York when he sends out circulars to all rich German 
merchants, presses the popgun of love to their chests, takes very 
good care not to say what he wants of them, signs variously as “A 
Human Being”, “A Friend of Man” or “A Fool” — and, “would you 
believe it, my friends?”, nobody responds to his high-falutin’ 
tomfoolery. This can surprise no one but Kriege himself. — The 
familiar phrases of love we have already quoted are occasionally 
spiced with ejaculations like (No. 12, “Antwort an Koch”): “Hurrah! 
Long live community, long live equality, long live love!” Practical 
questions and doubts (cf. No. 14, “Antwort” to Conze) he can only 
explain to himself as deliberate malice and obtuseness. As a true 
prophet and exponent of love, he expresses all the hysterical 
irritation which a sensitive soul who has been snubbed feels towards 
the mockers, the unbelievers and those people in the old world 
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whom the sweet warmth of his love fails to transmute into “the 
blessed denizens of heaven”. It is in such a mood of sulky 
sentimentality that he cries out to them in No. 1 1 , under the heading, 
“Friihling”: “Therefore, you who mock us now, you shall soon have 
faith, for you shall know, spring is coming.” 

Written between April 20 Printed according to the litho- 

and May 1 1, 1846 graphic circular 

First published as a lithographic circular Published in English for the first 

in May 1846 time 

Signed: Engels, K. Marx and others 
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VIOLATION OF THE PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 41 



There exists a law in Prussia, dated 17th of January 3 1820, 
forbidding the King to contract any State Debts without the sanction 
of the States-General, an assembly which it is very well known, does 
not yet exist in Prussia. 42 This law is the only guarantee the Prussians 
have for ever getting the constitution which, since 1815, has been 
promised to them. The fact of the existence of such a law not being 
generally known out of Prussia, the government succeeded in 1 823 
in borrowing three millions of pounds in England — first violation. 
After the French revolution of 1830, the Prussian government being 
obliged to make extensive preparations for a war which was then 
likely to break out, they not having any money, made the “interests 
for transatlantic trade”, 43 a government concern, borrow twelve 
millions of dollars (£1,700,000), which, of course, were under the 
guarantee of the government, and spent by the government — sec- 
ond violation. Not to speak of the small violations, such as loans of a 
few hundred thousands of pounds by the same concern, the King of 
Prussia b has, at this moment, committed a third great violation. The 
credit of this concern being as it seems exhausted, the Bank of 
Prussia, being just in the same way, exclusively a government 
concern, has been empowered by the King to issue banknotes to the 
amount of ten millions of dollars (£1,350,000). This, deducting 3’/s 
millions as deposit and 2 / 3 million for the increased expenses of the 
establishment, amounts in reality to an “indirect loan” of six millions 
of dollars or nearly one million of pounds, which the government 
will be responsible for, as up to this time no private capitalists are 



a The Northern Star mistakenly gives 22nd of June. — Ed. 
b Frederick William IV. — Ed. 
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partners to the Bank of Prussia. It is to be hoped that the Prussians, 
particularly the middle classes, who are most interested in the 
constitution, will not let this pass without an energetic protest. 

Written in May 1846 Reprinted from the newspaper 

First published in The Northern Star 
No. 446, May 30, 1846 
with an editorial note: 

“From Our German Correspondent” 
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LETTER 

FROM THE BRUSSELS COMMUNIST CORRESPONDENCE 
COMMITTEE TO G. A. KOTTGEN 44 



Brussels, June 15, 1846 

TO G[USTAV] A[DOLF] KOTTGEN FOR FURTHER CIRCULATION 

We hasten to answer your call, communicated to us a few days ago, 
as follows: 

We are in full agreement with your view that the German 
Communists must emerge from the isolation in which they have 
hitherto existed and establish durable mutual contacts with one 
another; similarly, that associations for the purpose of reading and 
discussion are necessary. For Communists must first of all clear 
things up among themselves, and this cannot be done satisfactorily 
without regular meetings to discuss questions concerning commu- 
nism. We therefore also agree with you completely that cheap, easily 
understandable books and pamphlets with a communist content 
must be widely circulated. Both of these things, the former as well as 
the latter, should be taken up soon and energetically. You recognise 
the necessity of establishing regular money contributions; but your 
suggestion to support the authors by means of these contributions, to 
provide a comfortable life for them we must for our part reject. In 
our view the contributions should be used only for the printing of 
cheap communist leaflets and pamphlets and to cover the costs of 
correspondence, including that from here abroad. It will be 
necessary to fix a minimum sum for the monthly contributions, so 
that the amount of money that can be used for common purposes 
can be accurately determined at any moment. It is furthermore 
necessary that you should communicate to us the names of the 
members of your communist association — since we have to know, as 
you know of us, who it is we are dealing with. Finally, we await your 
statement of the size of the monthly contributions earmarked for 
common purposes, since the printing of several popular pamphlets 
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ought to be proceeded with as soon as possible. That these pamphlets 
cannot be published in Germany is evident and needs no proof. 

With regard to the Federal Diet, the King of Prussia, the 
assemblies of the estates, etc., you cherish really extensive illusions. A 
memorandum could only be effective if there already existed in 
Germany a strong and organised Communist Party, but neither is 
the case. A petition is only useful when at the same time it appears as 
a threat, behind which there stands a compact and organised mass. 
The only thing you could do, given suitable circumstances in your 
area, would be to produce a petition furnished with numerous and 
impressive workers’ signatures. 

We do not consider the time to be appropriate yet for a communist 
congress. Only when communist associations have been formed in 
the whole of Germany and means for action have been collected will 
delegates from the individual associations be able to gather for a 
congress with any prospect of success. And this will not be likely to 
occur before next year. 

Until then the sole means of cooperation is the clarification of 
questions by letter and regular correspondence. 

We have already, from time to time, been engaged in correspon- 
dence from here with the English and French Communists, as well as 
with the German Communists abroad. Whenever reports on the 
communist movement in England and France reach us, we shall 
communicate them to you, and we shall enclose anything else which 
comes to our notice in our current correspondence with you. 

We request you to specify a safe address to us (and in future not to 
print the complete name, like G. A. Kottgen, on the seal, since this 
permits immediate identification of the sender as well as the 
recipient). 

Write to us, however, at the following completely safe address: 

Monsieur Phfilippe] Gigot, 8, rue de Bodenbroek, Bruxelles. 

K. Marx, F. Engels, Ph. Gigot, F. Wolff 



Weerth sends his regards, is at the moment in Amiens. 

If you should carry out your intention with the petition, it would 
lead to nothing but the C[ommunist] Party publicly proclaiming its 
weakness, and at the same time giving to the Government the names 
of the people it has specially to watch. If you cannot produce a 
working men’s petition with at least 500 signatures, then petition 
rather, as the bourgeoisie in Trier wish to do, for a progressive 



a Wilhelm (full name Friedrich Wilhelm) Wolff. — Ed. 
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property tax, and if, even then, the bourgeoisie of the area do not 
join in, eh bien, a join them for the time being in public 
demonstrations, proceed jesuitically, put aside teutonic probity, 
true-heartedness and decency, and sign and push forward the 
bourgeois petitions for freedom of the press, a constitution, and so 
on. When this has been achieved a new era will dawn for 
cfommunist] propaganda. Our means will be increased, the an- 
tithesis between bourgeoisie and proletariat will be sharpened. In a 
party one must support everything which helps towards progress, 
and have no truck with any tedious moral scruples. For the rest, you 
must elect a standing committee for your correspondence, which will 
draft and discuss the letters to be written to us, and meet regularly. 
Otherwise matters will become disorganised. For drafting the letters 
you must elect the person you consider most capable. Personal 
considerations must be utterly disregarded, they ruin everything. 
The names of the committee members must naturally be communi- 
cated to us. 



First published in Russian 
in the journal Bolshevik No. 3, 
February 1933 



Salut. 

Signatories, as overleaf 

Printed according to the manu- 
script 

Published in English for the first 
time 



Well and good. — -Ed. 
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THE PRUSSIAN BANK QUESTION 45 



You will probably have already heard that the King of Prussia’s 
plan of making money out of paper has been found impracticable. 
Two of the administrators of the State Debts refused to sign the new 
banknotes, as they considered them to be a new public debt, 
therefore subject to the guarantee of the States-General. Frederick 
William IV, to show that he can make as much money as he likes, has 
now hit upon a far better plan. Instead of making ten millions, he 
makes thirty — twenty millions of paper-money and ten of good, 
solid gold and silver coin. He proposes that ten millions of capital be 
raised by shares, “which shares it appears shall bring no dividends, 
but merely 3 7 2 per cent, interest and which shall not be trans- 
ferable unless at the owner’s death, in order to keep them out of 
the reach of speculation”!!! Now would you call such things shares ? 
Why not? His Majesty of Prussia decrees that they are shares, and 
fosters the fond hope that he will find a lot of capitalists stupid 
enough to invest ten millions of dollars in such not transferable, 
leaden, three-and-a-half Bank Stock! And that at a time, too, when 
by speculating in railway shares they can make quite another 
percentage. When the King will have found the parcel of fools he is 
in want of, and thus borrowed ten millions in coin, he will issue twenty 
millions in banknotes, making “a sum total of thirty millions” 
increase of the national liabilities. Really this is raising the wind with 
a vengeance. Raising thirty millions, because one can’t get ten. 

Written at the end of June 1846 Reprinted from the newspaper 

First published in The Northern Star 
No. 451, July 4, 1846 
with an editorial note: 

“From Our German Correspondent” 
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ADDRESS 

OF THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC COMMUNISTS 
OF BRUSSELS TO MR. FEARGUS O’CONNOR 46 



Sir. — We embrace the occasion of your splendid success at the 
Nottingham election to congratulate you, and through you the 
English Chartists, on this signal victory. We consider the defeat of a 
Free-Trade minister a at the show of hands by an enormous Chartist 
majority, and at the very time, too, when Free-Trade principles are 
triumphant in the Legislature , 47 we consider this, Sir, as a sign that 
the working classes of England are very well aware of the position 
they have to take after the triumph of Free Trade. We conclude 
from this fact that they know very well that now, when the middle 
classes have carried their chief measure, when they have only to 
replace the present weak go-between cabinet by an energetical, really 
middle-class ministry, in order to be the acknowledged ruling class of 
your country, that now the great struggle of capital and labour, of 
bourgeois and proletarian must come to a decision. The ground is 
now cleared by the retreat of the landed aristocracy from the contest; 
middle class and working class are the only classes betwixt whom 
there can be a possible struggle. The contending parties have their 
respective battle-cries forced upon them by their interests and 
mutual position:— the middle class — “extension of commerce by 
any means whatsoever, and a ministry of Lancashire cotton-lords to 
carry this out”; — the working class — “a democratic reconstruction 
of the Constitution upon the basis of the People’s Charter ”, 48 by 
which the working class will become the ruling class of England. We 



a John Cam Hobhouse. — Ed. 
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rejoice to see the English working men fully aware of this altered 
state of parties; of the new period Chartist agitation has entered into 
with the final defeat of the third party, the aristocracy; of the 
prominent position which Chartism henceforth will and must 
occupy, in spite of the “conspiracy of silence” of the middle-class 
press; and finally, of the new task, which by these new circumst- 
ances has devolved upon them. That they are quite aware of this 
task is proved by their intention to go to the poll at the next general 
election. 

We have to congratulate you. Sir, in particular, upon your brilliant 
speech at the Nottingham election , 2 and the striking delineation 
given in it of the contrast between working-class democracy and 
middle-class liberalism. 

We congratulate you besides on the unanimous vote of confidence 
in you, spontaneously passed by the whole Chartist body on the 
occasion of Thomas Cooper, the would-be respectable’s calumnies . 49 
The Chartist party cannot but profit by the exclusion of such 
disguised bourgeois, who, while they show off with the name of 
Chartist for popularity’s sake, strive to insinuate themselves into the 
favour of the middle classes by personal flattery of their literary 
representatives (such as the Countess of Blessington, Charles 
Dickens, D. Jerrold, and other “friends” of Cooper’s), and by 
propounding such base and infamous old women’s doctrines as that 
of “non-resistance”. 

Lastly, Sir, we have to thank you and your coadjutors for the noble 
and enlightened manner in which The Northern Star is conducted. 
We hesitate not a moment in declaring that the Star is the only 
English newspaper (save, perhaps, the People’s Journal, which we 
know from the Star only), which knows the real state of parties 
in England; which is really and essentially democratic; which is free 
from national and religious prejudice; which sympathises with 
the democrats and working men (now-a-days the two are almost 
the same), all over the world; which in all these points speaks 
the mind of the English working class, and therefore is the only 
English paper really worth reading for the continental democrats. 
We hereby declare that we shall do everything in our power to 
extend the circulation of The Northern Star on the continent, and 
to have extracts from it translated in as many continental papers as 
possible. 

We beg to express these sentiments. Sir, as the acknowledged 
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representatives of many of the German Communists in Germany, 
for all their relations with foreign democrats. 

For the German Democratic Communists of Brussels. 

The Committee, 

Engels 
Ph. Gigot 
iVfdiTDC 

Brussels, July 17th, 1846 

First published in The Northern Star Reprinted from the newspaper 

No. 454, July 25, 1846 




Frederick Engels 

[GOVERNMENT AND OPPOSITION IN FRANCE] 



The Chambers are now assembled. The Chamber of Peers have, 
as usual, nothing to do, now that they have disposed of the case 
of Joseph Henry, the new-fashioned regicide. The Chamber of 
Deputies are busily engaged in verifying the returns of members, 
and they profit by this opportunity to show the spirit which 
animates them. Never, since the revolution of 1830, has 
there been displayed such bare-faced impudence and contempt 
of public opinion. Three-fifths, at least, of the Deputies are 
thorough friends of the ministry; or, in other words, either 
great capitalists, stock-jobbers and railway speculators of the 
Paris Exchange, bankers, large manufacturers, etc., or their 
obedient servants. The present legislature is, more than any 
preceding one, the fulfilment of the words of Laffitte, the day 
after the revolution of July: Henceforth we, the bankers, shall 
govern France. It is the most striking proof that the government 
of France is in the hands of the great monied aristocracy, 
the haute-bourgeoisie. The fate of France is decided, not in 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries, 50 not in the Palace of Peers, not even in 
the Palace of Deputies, but on the Exchange of Paris. The actual 
ministers are not Messrs. Guizot and Duchatel, but Messrs. 
Rothschild, Fould, and the rest of the large Paris bankers, whose 
tremendous fortunes make them the most eminent representatives 
of the rest of their class. They govern the ministry, and the ministry 
take care that in the elections none but men devoted to the present 
system, and to those who profit by this system, are carried. This time 
they have had a most signal success; government patronage and 
bribery of every description, united to the influence of the chief 
capitalists, upon a limited number of voters (less than 200,000), who 
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all belong, more or less, to their own class, the terror spread among 
monied men by the timely attempt to shoot the king, and ultimately 
the certainty that Louis-Philippe will not survive the present 
Chambers (whose powers expire in 1851), all these things united 
were sufficient to quench all serious opposition in most of the 
elective assemblies. And now, this precious Chamber having met, 
they take proper care of themselves. The independent electors have 
sent in hundreds of petitions and protests against the returns of 
ministerial members, stating and proving, or offering to prove, that 
almost in every case the elections have been carried by the grossest 
illegalities committed by government officers; proving bribery, 
corruption, intimidation, patronage of every description to have 
been employed. But the majority never take the slightest notice of 
these facts. Every opposition deputy who raises his voice to protest 
against such abomination is hooted down by hisses, noise, or cries of 
“Division, division”. Every illegality is covered by a sanctioning vote. 
The money lords rejoice in their strength, and guessing it will not 
last very long, they make the best of the present moment. 

You may easily imagine that out of this narrow circle of capitalists 
there exists a general opposition against the present government, 
and those whose interests it serves. The centre of this opposition is 
Paris, where the money lords have so little influence upon 
constituencies, that of the fourteen deputies of the department of 
the Seine only two are ministerialists and twelve belong to the 
opposition. The majority of the middle class, voters of Paris, belong 
to the party of Thiers and O. Barrot; they want to do away with the 
exclusive rule of Rothschild and Co., to recover an honourable and 
independent position for France in her external relations, and 
perhaps a little bit of electoral reform. The majority of non-voting 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, etc., are of a more radical cast, and demand 
an electoral reform, which would give them the vote; a number of 
them are also partisans of the National or Reforme, and join 
themselves to the democratic party, which embraces the great bulk of 
the working classes, and is itself divided into different sections, the 
most numerous of which, at least in Paris, is formed by the 
Communists. The present system is attacked by all these different 
sections, and, of course, by each in a different manner. But there has 
been started, a short time ago, a new mode of attack which deserves 
to be mentioned. A working man has written a pamphlet against the 
head of the system, not against Louis-Philippe, but against 
“Rothschild I. King of the Jews”. 3 The success of this pamphlet (it 



a [G. M. Dairnvaell,] Histoire edifiante et curieuse de Rothschild I-er, roi des juifs.—Ed. 
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has now gone through some twenty editions) shows how much this 
was an attack in the right direction. King Rothschild has been obliged 
to publish two defences against these attacks of a man whom nobody 
knows, and the whole of whose property consists in the suit of clothes 
he wears. The public have taken up the controversy with the greatest 
interest. Some thirty pamphlets have been published pro and con. 
The hatred against Rothschild and the money lords is enormous, 
and a German paper says, Rothschild might take this as a warning 
that he had better take up his headquarters somewhere else than 
upon the ever-burning volcano of Paris. 

Written about September 1, 1846 Reprinted from the newspaper 

First published in The Northern Star 
No. 460, September 5, 1846 
with an editorial note: 

“From Our Own Correspondent” 




Frederick Engels 

THE PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 



At last this long-expected piece of workmanship has made its 
appearance ! 51 At last — if we believe the Times, Globe, some French 
and some German papers — Prussia has passed over to the ranks of 
constitutional countries. The Northern Star, however, has already 
sufficiently proved that this so-called Constitution is nothing but a 
trap offered to the Prussian people to cheat them of the rights 
promised by the late king, a at the time he wanted popular support. 
That this is the fact, that Frederick William tries by this so-called 
Constitution to obtain money without being obliged to make 
concessions to public opinion, is certain beyond all doubt. The 
democratic papers of all countries — in France, particularly the 
National and Reforme, nay, the ministerial Journal des Debats , — agree 
in this opinion. The fettered German press itself stammers words 
which allow no other conclusion, but that the movement party in 
Prussia is quite aware of the sly intentions of their “open-hearted, 
generous” king. The question then is this: will the king succeed in his 
plans? Will the Central Assembly of Estates be either stupid or 
cowardly enough to guarantee a new loan, without securing to the 
people extended liberties, and thus give the king the means to 
continue the present system for an indefinite length of time? 

We answer: No; they will not, they cannot. 

The hitherto followed plan of government in Prussia was the 
consequence of the relative position of the nobility and the middle 
classes in Prussia. The nobility had lost too much of its former 
strength, wealth and influence, to dominate the king as formerly it 

d Frederick William III. — Ed. 
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had done. The middle classes were not yet strong enough to 
overcome the dead weight of the nobility, which cramped their 
commercial and industrial progress. Thus the king, representing the 
central power of the state, and supported by the numerous class of 
government officers, civil and military, besides having the army at 
his disposal, was enabled to keep down the middle classes by the 
nobility, and the nobility by the middle classes, by flattering now the 
interests of the one, and then those of the other; and balancing, as 
much as possible, the influence of both. This stage of absolute 
monarchy has been gone through by almost all the civilised countries 
of Europe, and in those most advanced it has now given place to the 
government of the middle classes. 

Prussia, the most advanced of German countries, had hitherto 
wanted a middle class, wealthy, strong, united and energetic enough 
to shake off the domination of absolutism, and to crush the remains 
of feudal nobility. The two contending elements, nobility and middle 
classes, are, however, placed in such circumstances, that by the 
natural progress of industry and civilisation, the one (the middle 
classes) must increase in wealth and influence, while the other (the 
nobility) must decrease, impoverish and lose more and more its 
ascendancy. While, therefore, the Prussian nobility and large landed 
proprietors, found themselves every year in a worse position, first, by 
the ruinous wars with France in the beginning of this century; then 
by the English Corn Laws, 52 which shut them out from the market of 
that country; then by the competition of Australia, in one of their 
chief productions, wool, and by many other circumstances — the 
middle classes of Prussia increased enormously in wealth, productive 
powers, and influence in general. The wars with France, the shutting 
out of English manufactured goods from the Continental markets, 
created manufacturing industry in Prussia; and when peace was 
re-established, the upstart manufacturers were powerful enough to 
force government to grant them protective duties (1818). Soon 
afterwards, the Zollverein was founded, a union which almost 
exclusively advanced the interests of the middle classes. 53 And, above 
all, the violent competitive struggle arising between the different 
trading and manufacturing nations during these last 30 years of 
peace, forced the somewhat indolent Prussian middle classes, either 
to allow themselves to be entirely ruined by foreign competition, or 
to set to work in good earnest, as well as their neighbours. 

The progress of the middle classes was very little visible up to the 
year 1840, when the ascension to the throne of a new king 3 appeared 



Frederick William IV. — Ed. 
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to them the proper moment to show that, since 1815, things were 
rather changed in Prussia. I need not recapitulate how the 
middle-class movement has progressed since that time; how all parts 
of the kingdom acceded to it, until at last all the middle classes, a 
great part of the peasantry, and not a few of the nobility, joined in it. 
A representative constitution, liberty of the press, open courts of law, 
immovability of the judges, trial by jury — such were the demands of 
the middle classes. The peasantry or small landed proprietors saw 
very well — in the more enlightened parts of the kingdom, at 
least — that such measures were for their interests, too, being the 
only ones by which they could hope to free themselves from the 
remnants of feudality, and to have that influence upon the making 
of laws which it was desirable for them to possess. The poorer part of 
the nobility thought that the constitutional system might, perhaps, 
give them such a position in the legislature as their interests 
demanded; and that, at all events, this system could not be more 
ruinous to them than that under which they lived. It was principally 
the nobility of Prussia Proper and Posen, who, being severely 
oppressed by want of markets for their produce, acceded to the 
Liberal movement from such considerations. 

The middle classes themselves got more and more into an 
uncomfortable position. They had increased their manufacturing 
and mining concerns, as well as their shipping, to a considerable 
extent; they were the chief furnishers for the whole market of the 
Zollverein; their wealth and numbers had increased very much. But 
during the last ten or fifteen years the enormous progress of English 
manufactures and mining operations have threatened them with a 
deadly competition. Every glut in the English market threw large 
quantities of English goods into the Zollverein, where they were sold 
at prices more ruinous to the Germans than to the English, because 
these latter made, during the times of flourishing trade, large profits 
in the American and other markets, while the Prussians could never 
sell their produce anywhere but within the circle of their own line of 
customs. Their shipping was almost excluded from the ports of 
foreign nations, while ships of all flags entered the Prussian ports on 
equal conditions with the Prussians. Thus, although there is 
comparatively little capital in Prussia, there commenced a difficulty 
of investing this capital profitably. Trade appeared to be labouring 
under a continual pressure; factories, machinery, stock in trade, 
were slowly, but continually, depreciated; and this general uneasi- 
ness was for a moment only interrupted by the railway speculations, 
which, within the last eight years, were started in Prussia. These 
speculations, by raising the value of ready money, increased the 
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Cartoon by Engels of Frederick William IV making the royal speech at the opening of 
the United Diet in Berlin, April 11, 1847. Published as a special supplement 
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depreciation of stock in trade, and were themselves, on an average, 
not very profitable, on account of the comparatively thin population 
and trade of the greater part of the country. They offered, however, 
a still better chance of profit than other industrial investments; and 
thus every one who could dispose of some capital engaged in them. 
Very soon these speculations assumed, as usual, a feverish character, 
and ended in a crisis which now for about a twelve-month has 
oppressed the Prussian money markets. Thus the middle classes 
found themselves in a very uncomfortable position in the beginning 
of the present year: the money markets under the pressure of an 
extraordinary want of coin; the manufacturing districts requiring 
more than ever those protective duties which the government 
refused to grant; the coast towns requiring navigation laws as 
the only means to relieve them; and, over and above all, a rise in 
the corn markets, which brought the country to a state approaching 
famine. All these causes of discontent operated at the same 
time, and more strongly so upon the people; the Silesian linen- 
weavers in the greatest distress; the cotton factories stopped; in 
the large manufacturing district of the Rhine almost all hands 
out of work, the potato crop mostly ruined, and bread at famine 
prices. The moment was evidently come for the middle classes 
to take the government out of the hands of an imbecile king, 
weak nobility, and self-conceited bureaucracy, and to secure it to 
themselves. 

It is a curious fact, but which is repeated at every revolutionary 
epoch, that at the very moment when the leading class of a 
movement is most favourably placed for the accomplishment of that 
movement, the old worn-out government is reduced to beg the 
assistance of this same leading class. Thus in 1789, in France, when 
famine, bad trade, and divisions among the nobility pushed, so to 
say, the middle classes to a revolution — at that very moment the 
government found its money resources exhausted, and was reduced 
to begin the revolution by the convocation of the States-General. 54 
Thus in 1847 in Prussia. At the very moment when the more 
indolent Prussian middle classes are almost forced by circumstances 
to change the governmental system, at that moment the king, by 
want of money, is forced to commence that change of system, and to 
convocate in his turn the Prussian States-General. It is indubitable 
that the States would offer him much less resistance than they will 
now, if the money market was easy, the factories at full work (which 
would be caused by a flourishing trade and ready sale, and 
consequent high prices for manufactured goods in England) and 
corn at a reasonably low price. But so it is: in times of approaching 
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revolution, the progressive classes of society have always all chances 
on their side. 

I have, during the course of 1845 and 1846, more than once 
shown to the readers of the Star, that the King of Prussia was in a 
very embarrassed financial situation a ; I have at the same time called 
their attention to the several clever plans by which his ministers 
sought to extricate him; and predicted that the whole affair must end 
by a convocation of the States-General. The event, then, was neither 
unexpected, nor, as it now is represented, caused by the free grace of 
his squandering majesty; nothing but sheer necessity, poverty and 
distress could move him to such a step, and there is not a child in 
Prussia but knows this. The only question, then, is this: — Will the 
Prussian middle classes, by investing a new loan with their guarantee, 
allow the king to go on as he has done hitherto and to disregard for 
another seven years their petitions and their wants? 

We have already answered this question. They cannot do this. We 
have proved it from the situation of the respective classes, and we 
shall now prove it from the composition of the States-General 



themselves. 

Members of high and low nobility 311 

Do. for towns and peasantry 306 



As the king has declared his intention to increase the members of 
the high nobility (80 in all) by new creations of peers, we may add to 
the nobility, about 30 more; 341 members of nobility, or government 
party. Deduct from this number the liberal fractions of the lower 
nobility, namely, all the nobility of Prussia Proper, two-thirds of that 
of Posen, and some members of the Rhenish, Silesian, Brandenburg 
and Westphalian nobility, say 70 liberal members, voting with the 
towns and peasantry, and the position of parties is as follows: — 



Nobility, or government party 27 1 

Towns and peasantry, or liberal opposition 376 



Thus, even allowing that thirty or forty town or peasantry 
members from the remote districts should vote for the government, 
there will always be a liberal majority of from twenty-five to fifty 
votes remaining, and with a little energy on the part of the Liberals, it 
will be easy to meet every demand for money with another demand 
for liberal institutions. There is besides, no doubt, that, under 
present circumstances, the people will support the middle classes, 
and by their pressure from without, which indeed is very much 

a See F. Engels’ articles “Violation of the Prussian Constitution” and “The 
Prussian Bank Question” (this volume, pp. 52-53 and p. 57). — Ed. 
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wanted, strengthen the courage and enliven the energies of those 
within. 

Thus, the Prussian constitution, insignificant in itself, is, for all 
that, the beginning of a new epoch for that country, and for all 
Germany. It marks the downfall of absolutism and nobility, and the 
ascendancy of the middle classes; it marks the beginning of a 
movement which will very soon lead to a representative constitution 
for the middle classes, a free press, independent judges and trial by 
jury, and which will end God knows where. It marks the repetition of 
1789 in Prussia. And if the revolutionary movement which now 
begins, will directly interest the middle classes only, it is yet not at all 
indifferent to the interests of the people. From the moment the 
power of the middle classes is constituted, from that moment begins 
the separate and distinct democratic movement. In the struggle 
against despotism and aristocracy, the people, the democratic party, 
cannot but play a secondary part; the first place belongs to the 
middle classes. From the moment, however, the middle classes 
establish their own government, identify themselves with a new 
despotism and aristocracy against the people, from that moment 
democracy takes its stand as the only, the exclusive movement party; 
from that moment the struggle is simplified, reduced to two parties, 
and changes, by that circumstance, into a “war to the knife” . The his- 
tory of the French and English democratic parties fully proves this. 

There is another circumstance to be remarked. The conquest of 
public power by the middle classes of Prussia will change the political 
position of all European countries. The alliance of the North will be 
dissolved. Austria and Russia, the chief spoliators of Poland, will be 
entirely isolated from the rest of Europe, for Prussia carries along 
with her the smaller states of Germany, who all have constitutional 
governments. Thus the balance of power in Europe will be entirely 
changed by the consequences of this insignificant constitution; the 
desertion of three-fourths of Germany from the camp of stationary 
Eastern Europe into that of progressive Western Europe. In 
February 1846, broke out the last Polish insurrection. 55 In February 
1847, Frederick William convocates his States-General. 77 le vengeance 
of Poland is drawing nigh! 

Written at the end of February 1847 Reprinted from the newspaper 

First published in The Northern Star 
No. 489, March 6, 1847 
with an editorial note: 

“From Our German Correspondent” 



Signed: E. 
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Karl Marx 

[DECLARATION AGAINST KARL GRUN] 



Under the date-line Berlin, March 20, the Trier’sche Zeitung prints 
an article on my pamphlet now in printing. Contradictions dans le 
systeme des contradictions economiques de M. Proudhon ou les miseres de la 
philosophies The Berlin correspondent 13 makes me out to be the 
author of a report printed in the Rhein- u. Mosel-Zeitung and else- 
where concerning this pamphlet, Proudhon’s book c and the activities 
of its translator, Herr Griin.se He hails me time and again as “editor 
of the former Rheinische Zeitung” quite in the style of the Brussels or 
another correspondent. “Buttressed by a knowledge of the current 
state of the press in Germany”, our friend peddles his insinuation. 
Not merely his insinuation, but his whole literary existence may, as 
far as I am concerned, be “buttressed by a knowledge of the current 
state of the press in Germany”. I grant him the most practically 
proven “knowledge of the current state of the press in Germany”. 
But this time it has not “ buttressed ” him. 

The alleged Berlin correspondent need only read through my 
criticism of Proudhon in the Critical Criticism a in order to realise that 
the report which arouses his enmity might well originate in Brussels, 
but could not possibly originate with me, if only because it “sets the 
same value” on Proudhon and H[er]r Grun. 



a The title of the work was changed later (see pp. 105-212 of this volume). — Ed. 
b Obviously Eduard Meyen. — Ed. 

c P. J. Proudhon, Systems des contradictions economiques, ou Philosophic de la misere, 
T. I ll, Paris, 1846.— Ed. 

d K. Marx and F. Engels, The Holy Family or Critique of Critical Criticism (see 
present edition, Vol. 4, pp. 23-54).- — Ed. 
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My criticism of Proudhon is written in French. Proudhon himself 
will be able to reply. A letter he wrote to me before the publication of 
his book shows absolutely no inclination to leave it to Herr Grun and 
his associates to avenge him in the event of criticism on my part . 67 

“Concerning further the translator of P[roudhon]’s work on 
economics”, our friend in Berlin need only add to the record that 
“ We here in Berlin have learnt much and of great diversity” from Herr 
Griin’s Soziale Bewegung in Frankreich und Belgien [Social Movement 
in France and Belgium] in order to place the value of this book above 
all doubt. And one must consider what it means when “We here in 
Berlin” “learn” anything at all, and in this case even “much and of 
great diversity”, quantitatively and qualitatively at the same time! We 
here in Berlin! 

Identifying me with the Brussels or another correspondent, the 
Berlin or alleged Berlin correspondent exclaims: 

Grim “has probably to make amends for the misfortune of having acquainted 
the German world with the results of foreign socialism before Herr Dr. Marx, ‘editor of 
the former Rheinische Zeitung’”. 

Our friend undeniably betrays great ingenuity in forming 
his conjectures! I should like to confide to him, sub rosa , a that, 
admittedly in my own view, Herr Griin’s Soziale Bewegung in 
Frankreich und Belgien and the French and the Belgian social 
movement — individual names and data excepted — have nothing in 
common with each other. At the same time, however, I must confide 
to him that I have experienced so little urge to acquaint “the German 
world” with the results of my studies of Herr Griin’s Soziale 
Bewegung in Frankreich und Belgien that I have permitted a fairly 
comprehensive review of Griin’s book, prepared a year ago, peace- 
fully to sleep the sleep of the just in manuscript form, and only 
now that I have been challenged by our friend in Berlin shall I send 
it to the W estphalisches Dampfboot to be printed. The review forms an 
appendix to the book written jointly by Fr. Engels and me on 
“the German ideology” (critique of modern German philosophy as 
expounded by its representatives Feuerbach, B[runo] Bauer and 
Stirner, and of German socialism as expounded by its various 
prophets). b The circumstances which have hindered the printing of 
this manuscript and still hinder it will perhaps be set forth for the 
reader elsewhere as a contribution to the description of the “current 
state of the press in Germany”. Nothing hindered the separate 
printing of my review of Griin’s book, which in no way offends 

a In secret. — Ed. 

b See present edition, Vol. 5. — Ed. 
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against the censorship, except the slight obstacle that this book was 
not considered worthy of a special attack, and it was thought that 
only in a survey of the whole of the insipid and tasteless a literature of 
German socialism would some reference to Herr Grun be unavoid- 
able. Now, however, after the article by our Berlin friend, the separ- 
ate printing of this review has taken on the more or less humorous 
significance of showing the manner in which “the German world” 
“acquaints itself” with the “results of foreign socialism”, and 
especially the desire and capacity “We here in Berlin" possess “to 
learn much and of great diversity”. It will immediately be realised 
how strongly I was compelled to resort to pettv attacks in petty little 
newspaper articles if I had otherwise been anxious to bring Herr 
Griin’s “Social Movement in France and Belgium” to a standstill. 
Finally, even our Berlin friend will be unable to refrain from making 
public testimony that if I really harboured the intention of 
“acquainting the German world with the results of foreign socialism” 
in his sense, and truly feared a competitor in a predecessor, then I 
should be obliged daily to beseech fate, “Give me no predecessor, or 
even better, give me Herr Grim as a predecessor!” 

A word more concerning “my conceit in imagining that I have 
scaled the topmost rung of human wisdom”. 

Who else could have inoculated me with this disease but Herr 
Grim who found in my expositions in the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahr- 
bucher b the solution to the ultimate riddle (see, for example, the 
foreword to his Bausteine) in the same way as he finds it now in 
Proudhon’s economics; who, as he now extols in Proudhon the true 
point of view, likewise assured his readers about me (see Griin’s 
Neue Anekdota), that I had “negated the constitutional and radical 
point of view”.ss Herr Grim first poisons me, in order then to be 
able to blame me for the fact that his poison worked! Let our Berlin 
friend calm himself, however— I enjoy perfect health. 

Karl Marx 

Printed according to the Trier’sche 
Zeitung text checked with the 
Deutsche-Brusseler-Zeitung 

Published in English for the first 
time 



a The words “the insipid and tasteless” are missing in the Trier’sche Zeitung . — Ed. 
b The reference is to K. Marx’s articles “On the Jewish Question” and 
“Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law” (see present edition, 
Vol. 3). — Ed. 



Brussels, April 3, 1847 

First published in the Deutsche-Briisseler- 

Zeitung No. 28, April 8, 1847 

and in the Trier’sche Zeitung No. 99, 

April 9, 1847 




Frederick Engels 

[THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN GERMANY ] 59 



I 

German socialist literature grows worse from month to month. It 
increasingly confines itself to the broad effusions of those true 
socialists whose whole wisdom amounts to an amalgam of German 
philosophy and German-philistine sentimentality with a few stunted 
communist slogans. It exhibits a peacefulness which enables it even 
under the censorship to state its most heartfelt opinions. Even the 
German police find little in it to take exception to — proof enough 
that it belongs not to the progressive, revolutionary elements but to 
the stale, reactionary elements in German literature. 

To these true socialists belong not only those who term themselves 
socialists par excellence, but also the greater part of those writers in 
Germany who have accepted the party name of Communists. The 
latter indeed are, if possible, even worse. 

Under these circumstances, it goes without saying that these 
soi-disant communist writers are in no way representative of the 
Party of the German Communists. They are neither recognised by 
the Party as its literary representatives nor do they represent its in- 
terests. On the contrary, they look after quite other interests, they 
defend quite other principles, which are opposed in every respect to 
those of the Communist Party. 

The true socialists, to whom, as we have said, most German 
soi-disant communist writers belong, have learnt from the French 
Communists that the transition from the absolute monarchy to the 
modern representative state in no way abolishes the poverty of the 
great mass of the people, but only brings a new class, the bourgeoisie, 
to power. They have further learnt from the French Communists 
that it is precisely this bourgeoisie which, by means of its capital, 
presses most heavily upon the masses, and hence is the opponent par 
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excellence of the Communists, or socialists respectively, as representa- 
tives of the mass of the people. They have not taken the trouble to 
compare Germany’s level of social and political development with 
that of France, nor to study the conditions actually existing in 
Germany upon which all further development depends; hastily and 
without long reflection they have transferred their hastily acquired 
knowledge to Germany. Had they been Party men who aimed at a 
practical, tangible result, who represented particular interests 
common to an entire class, they would at least have paid attention to 
the way in which the opponents of the bourgeoisie in France, from 
the editors of La Reforme to the ultra-Communists, such as in 
particular the acknowledged representative of the great mass of the 
French proletariat, old Cabet, behave in their polemic against the 
bourgeoisie. It should really have struck them that these representa- 
tives of the Party not merely engage continually in politics of the day, 
but that even towards political measures such as proposals for 
electoral reforms, in which the proletariat has no direct interest, 
they nevertheless adopt an attitude far removed from sovereign dis- 
dain. But our true socialists are not Party men, they are German 
theoreticians. They are not concerned with practical interests and 
results, but with eternal truth. The interests which they strive to 
uphold are the interests of “man”, the results they pursue are 
limited to philosophical “achievements”. So they only needed to 
bring their new elucidations into harmony with their own 
philosophical conscience, in order then to noise abroad before the 
whole of Germany that political progress, like all politics, is evil, that 
constitutional freedom in particular elevates to the throne the 
bourgeoisie, the class most dangerous to the people, and that in 
general the bourgeoisie cannot be attacked enough. 

In France, the rule of the bourgeoisie has for seventeen years been 
more complete than in any other country in the world. The attacks of 
the French proletarians, their Party chiefs and literary representa- 
tives on the bourgeoisie were therefore attacks on the ruling class, on 
the existing political system, they were definitely revolutionary attacks. 
How well the ruling bourgeoisie knows this is proven by the countless 
press trials and prosecutions of associations, the prohibition of 
meetings and banquets, the hundred police chicaneries with which it 
persecutes the Reformistes 60 and Communists. In Germany, things 
are completely different. In Germany the bourgeoisie is not only not 
in power, it is even the most dangerous enemy of the existing 
governments. For these the diversion mounted by the true socialists 
was very opportune. The struggle against the bourgeoisie, which 
only too often brought the French Communists imprisonment or 
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exile, brought our true socialists nothing except the permission to 
print. The revolutionary heat in the polemics by the French 
proletariat dwindled in the cool breasts of the German theoreticians 
to a tepidness satisfying the censorship and in this emasculated state 
was a quite welcome ally for the German governments against the 
threatening bourgeoisie. True socialism managed to use the most 
revolutionary propositions that have ever been framed as a 
protective wall for the morass of the German status quo. True 
socialism is reactionary through and through. 

The bourgeoisie long ago noticed this reactionary tendency of true 
socialism. But without further thought they took this trend for 
the literary representative also of German communism, and re- 
proached the Communists publicly and privately with merely playing 
into the hands of the governments, the bureaucracy, and the nobility 
with their polemics against a representative system, trial by jury, free- 
dom of the press, and their clamour against the bourgeoisie. 

It is high time that the German Communists disowned the 
responsibility imputed to them for the reactionary deeds and desires 
of the true socialists. It is high time that the German Communists, 
who represent the German proletariat with its very clear, very 
tangible needs, broke in the most decisive manner with that literary 
clique — for it is nothing more — which does not know itself whom it 
represents, and so against its will tumbles into the arms of the 
German governments; which believes itself to be “realising man” 
and is realising nothing but the deification of the wretched German 
philistine. We Communists have in fact nothing in common with the 
theoretical phantasms and scruples of conscience of this crafty 
company. Our attacks on the bourgeoisie differ as much from those 
of the true socialists as from those of-the reactionary nobles, e. g., the 
French legitimists or Young England . 61 The German status quo 
cannot exploit our attacks in any way, because they are directed still 
more against it than against the bourgeoisie. If the bourgeoisie, so to 
speak, our natural enemy, is the enemy whose overthrow will bring 
our party to power, the German status quo is still more our enemy, 
because it stands between the bourgeoisie and us, because it hinders 
us from coming to grips with the bourgeoisie. For that reason we do 
not exclude ourselves in any way from the great mass of opposition 
to the German status quo. We only form its most advanced 
section- — -a section which at the same time through its unconcealed 
arriere pensee against the bourgeoisie takes up a quite definite 
position. 

With the meeting of the Prussian United Diet the struggle against 
the German status quo reaches a turning point. On the attitude of 
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this Diet depends the continuation or the end of the status quo. The 
parties in Germany, which are still very vague, confused and 
fragmented through ideological subdeties, are thus faced with the 
necessity to clarify for themselves what interests they represent, what 
tactics they must follow, to demarcate themselves from other parties 
and to become practical. The youngest of these parties, the 
Communist Party, cannot evade this necessity. It must likewise clarify 
for itself its position, its plan of campaign, its means of action, and 
the first step to this is to disavow the reactionary socialists who try 
to insinuate themselves among the Communists. It can take this step 
all the sooner because it is strong enough to refuse assistance from 
all allies who would discredit it. 



II 

THE STATUS QUO AND THE BOURGEOISIE 

The status quo in Germany is as follows. 

While in France and England the bourgeoisie has become 
powerful enough to overthrow the nobility and to raise itself to be 
the ruling class in the state, the German bourgeoisie has not yet had 
such power. It has indeed a certain influence upon the governments, 
but in all cases where there is a collision of interests, this influence 
must give way to that of the landed nobility. While in France and 
England the towns dominate the countryside, in Germany the 
countryside dominates the towns, agriculture dominates trade and 
industry. This is the case not only in the absolute, but also in the 
constitutional, monarchies of Germany, not only in Austria and 
Prussia, but also in Saxony, Wiirttemberg and Baden. 

The cause of this is that in its stage of civilisation Germany lags 
behind the Western countries. In the latter it is predominantly trade 
and industry which provide the mass of the population with their 
livelihood, but with us it is agriculture. England exports no 
agricultural produce whatever, but is in constant need of supplies 
from abroad; France imports at least as much agricultural produce 
as it exports, and both countries base their wealth above all on their 
exports of industrial products. Germany, on the contrary, exports 
few industrial goods, but a great quantity of corn, wool, cattle, etc. 
When Germany’s political system was established — in 1815, the 
overwhelming importance of agriculture was even greater than now 
and it was increased still more at that time by the fact that it was pre- 
cisely the almost exclusively agricultural parts of Germany that had 
participated most zealously in the overthrow of the French Empire. 
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The political representative of agriculture is, in Germany as in 
most European countries, the nobility, the class of big landed 
proprietors. The political system corresponding to the exclusive 
dominance of the nobility is the feudal system. The feudal system has 
everywhere declined in the same degree in which agriculture has 
ceased to be the decisive branch of production in a country, in the 
same degree in which an industrial class has formed itself beside the 
agricultural, towns beside villages. 

The class newly forming itself beside the nobility and the peasants 
more or less dependent on it is not the bourgeoisie, which today rules 
in the civilised countries and is striving for mastery in Germany; it is 
the class of the petty bourgeoisie. 

The present political system of Germany is nothing more than a 
compromise between the nobility and the petty bourgeoisie, which 
amounts to resigning power into the hands of a third class: the 
bureaucracy. In the composition of this class the two high 
contracting parties participate according to their respective status; 
the nobility, which represents the more important branch of 
production, reserves to itself the higher positions, the petty 
bourgeoisie contents itself with the lower and only in exceptional 
circumstances puts forward candidates for the higher administra- 
tion. Where the bureaucracy is subjected to direct control, as in the 
constitutional states of Germany, the nobility and petty bourgeoisie 
share in it in the same way ; and that here also the nobility reserves to 
itself the lion’s share is easily understood. The petty bourgeoisie can 
never overthrow the nobility, nor make itself equal to it; it can do no 
more than weaken it. To overthrow the nobility, another class is 
required, with wider interests, greater property and more deter- 
mined courage: the bourgeoisie. 

In all countries the bourgeoisie emerges from the petty bourgeoi- 
sie with the development of world trade and large-scale industry, 
with the accompanying free competition and centralisation of 
property. The petty bourgeoisie represents inland and coastal trade, 
handicrafts, manufacture based on handwork — branches of industry 
which operate within a limited area, require little capital, have a slow 
turnover and give rise to only local and sluggish competition. The 
bourgeoisie represents world trade, the direct exchange of products 
of all regions, trade in money, large factory industry based on the use 
of machinery — branches of production which demand the greatest 
possible area, the greatest possible capital and the quickest possible 
turnover, and give rise to universal and stormy competition. The 
petty bourgeois represents local, the bourgeois general interests. 
The petty bourgeois finds his position sufficiently safeguarded if, 
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while exercising indirect influence on state legislation, he partici- 
pates directly in provincial administration and is master of his local 
municipality. The bourgeois cannot protect his interests without 
direct, constant control of the central administration, foreign policy 
and legislation of his state. The classical creation of the petty 
bourgeoisie were the free cities of the German Reich, that of the 
bourgeoisie is the French representative state. The petty bourgeois is 
conservative as soon as the ruling class makes a few concessions to 
him; the bourgeois is revolutionary until he himself rules. 

What then is the attitude of the German bourgeoisie to the two 
classes that share political rule? 

While a rich and powerful bourgeoisie has been formed in 
England since the seventeenth and in France since the eighteenth 
century, one can speak of a German bourgeoisie only since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. There were before then, it is 
true, a few rich shipowners in the Hanseatic towns, a few rich 
bankers in the interior, but no class of big capitalists, and least of all 
of big industrial capitalists. The creator of the German bourgeoisie 
was Napoleon. His continental system 62 and the freedom of trade 
made necessary by its pressure in Prussia gave the Germans a 
manufacturing industry and expanded their mining industry. After 
a few years these new or expanded branches of production were 
already so important, and the bourgeoisie created by them so 
influential, that by 1818 the Prussian government saw that it was 
necessary to allow them protective tariffs. The Prussian Customs 
Act of 1818 was the first official recognition of the bourgeoisie by the 
government. It was admitted, though reluctantly and with a heavy 
heart, that the bourgeoisie had become a class indispensable for the 
country. The next concession to the bourgeoisie was the Customs 
Union. 63 The admission of most of the German states into the 
Prussian customs system was no doubt originally occasioned simply 
by fiscal and political considerations, but no one benefited from it as 
much as did the German, more especially the Prussian, bourgeoisie. 
Although the Customs Union here and there brought a few small 
advantages to the nobility and petty bourgeoisie, on the whole it 
harmed both groups still more through the rise of the bourgeoisie, 
keener competition and the supplanting of the previous means of 
production. Since then the bourgeoisie, especially in Prussia, has 
developed rather quickly. Although its advance during the last thirty 
years has not been nearly as great as that of the English and French 
bourgeoisie, it has nevertheless established most branches of modern 
industry, in a few districts supplanted peasant or petty-bourgeois 
patriarchalism, concentrated capital to some extent, produced 
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something of a proletariat, and built fairly long stretches of railroad. 
It has at least reached the point of having either to go further and 
make itself the ruling class or to renounce its previous conquests, the 
point where it is the only class that can at the moment bring about 
progress in Germany, can at the moment rule Germany. It is already 
in fact the leading class in Germany, and its whole existence depends 
upon its becoming legally so as well. 

With the rise of the bourgeoisie and its growing influence 
coincides, indeed, the growing impotence of the hitherto official 
ruling classes. The nobility has become more and more impover- 
ished and encumbered with debts since the time of Napoleon. The 
buying free from corvee raised the production costs of corn for the 
nobility and exposed it to competition from a new class of inde- 
pendent small peasants — disadvantages which in the long run were 
far from being compensated for by the peasants overreaching 
themselves when they bought themselves free. Russian and Ameri- 
can competition limited the market for its corn, Australian and in 
some years South Russian that of its wool. And the more the pro- 
duction costs and competition increased, the more was exposed the 
incapacity of the nobility to work its estates profitably, and to apply 
the newest advances in agriculture. Like the French and English 
nobility of the last century, the German nobility employed the rising 
level of civilisation only to squander its fortune magnificently on 
pleasures in the big cities. Between the nobility and the bourgeoisie 
began that competition in social and intellectual education, in wealth 
and display, which everywhere precedes the political dominance of 
the bourgeoisie and ends, like every other form of competition, with 
the victory of the richer side. The provincial nobility turned into a 
Court nobility, only thereby to be ruined all the more quickly and 
surely. The three per cent revenues of the nobility went down before 
the fifteen per cent profit of the bourgeoisie, the three-per-centers 
resorted to mortgages, to credit banks for the nobility and so on, in 
order to be able to spend in accordance with their station, and only 
ruined themselves so much the quicker. The few landed gentry wise 
enough not to ruin themselves formed with the newly-emerging 
bourgeois landowners a new class of industrial landowners. This class 
carries on agriculture without feudal illusions and without the 
nobleman’s nonchalance, as a business, an industry, with the 
bourgeois appliances of capital, expert knowledge and work. Such a 
class is so far from being incompatible with the rule of the 
bourgeoisie that in France it stands quite peacefully alongside it and 
participates according to its wealth in its rule. It constitutes the 
section of the bourgeoisie which exploits agriculture. 
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The nobility has therefore become so impotent, that a part of it has 
already gone over to the bourgeoisie. 

The petty bourgeoisie was already in a weak position in relation to 
the nobility; still less can it hold out against the bourgeoisie. Next to 
the peasants, it is the most pathetic class that has ever meddled with 
history. With its petty local interests, it advanced no further even in 
its heyday (the later Middle Ages) than to local organisations, local 
struggles and local advances, to an existence on sufferance alongside 
the nobility, never to general, political, dominance. With the 
emergence of the bourgeoisie it loses even the appearance of historical 
initiative. Wedged in between nobility and bourgeoisie, under 
pressure alike from the political preponderance of the former and 
from the competition of the heavy capital of the latter, it split into 
two sections. The one, that of the richer and big-city petty 
bourgeoisie, joins the revolutionary bourgeoisie more or less timidly; 
the other, recruited from the poorer burghers, especially those of 
the small provincial towns, clings to the existing state of things and 
supports the nobility with the whole weight of its inertia. The more 
the bourgeoisie develops, the worse becomes the position of the petty 
bourgeoisie. Gradually this second section also realises that under 
existing conditions its ruin is certain, whereas under the rule of the 
bourgeoisie, alongside the probability of that ruin, it enjoys at least the 
possibility of advancing into the ranks of the bourgeoisie. The more 
certain its ruin, the more it ranges itself under the banner of the 
bourgeoisie. As soon as the bourgeoisie has come to power, the petty 
bourgeoisie splits again. It supplies recruits to every section of the 
bourgeoisie, and besides forms, between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat now emerging with its interests and demands, a chain of 
more or less radical political and socialist sects, which one can study 
more closely in the English or French Chamber of Deputies and the 
daily press. The more sharply the bourgeoisie penetrates into the 
undisciplined and poorly armed swarms of petty bourgeoisie with 
the heavy artillery of its capital, with the closed columns of its 
joint-stock companies, the more helpless the petty bourgeoisie 
becomes, the more disorderly its flight, until no other way of escape 
remains to it than either to muster behind the long files of the 
proletariat and to march under its banner — or to surrender to the 
bourgeoisie at its discretion. This diverting spectacle can be observed 
in England at every trade crisis, and in France at the present 
moment. In Germany we have only arrived at that phase when the 
petty bourgeoisie in a moment of despair and squeezed for money 
forms the heroic resolution to renounce the nobility and place its 
trust in the bourgeoisie. 
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The petty bourgeoisie is therefore just as little able as the nobility 
to raise itself to be the ruling class in Germany; on the contrary, it 
places itself every day more and more under the command of the 
bourgeoisie. 

There remain the peasants and the propertyless classes. 

The peasants, among whom we include here only the small 
peasant tenants or proprietors, with the exclusion of the day labour- 
ers and farm labourers — the peasants form a similarly helpless 
class as do the petty bourgeoisie, from whom, however, they differ to 
their advantage through their greater courage. But they are similarly 
incapable of all historical initiative. Even their emancipation from 
the fetters of serfdom comes about only under the protection of the 
bourgeoisie. Where the absence of nobility and bourgeoisie allows 
them to rule, as in the mountain cantons of Switzerland and in 
Norway, pre-feu dal barbarisms, local narrow-mindedness, and dull, 
fanatical bigotry, loyalty and rectitude rule with them. Where, as in 
Germany, the nobility continues to exist beside them, they are 
squeezed, just like the petty bourgeoisie, between the nobility and 
the bourgeoisie. To protect the interests of agriculture against the 
growing power of trade and industry, they must join with the 
nobility. To safeguard themselves against the overwhelming compe- 
tition of the nobility and especially the bourgeois landowners, they 
must join with the bourgeoisie. To which side they finally adhere 
depends upon the nature of their property. The big farmers of 
eastern Germany, who themselves exercise a certain feudal domi- 
nance over their farm labourers, are in all their interests too closely 
involved with the nobles to dissociate themselves from them in 
earnest. The small landowners in the west who have emerged from 
the breaking up of the estates of the nobility, and the small farmers 
in the east who are subject to patrimonial jurisdiction and still partly 
liable to corvee labour, are oppressed too directly by the nobles or 
stand too much in opposition to them not to adhere to the side of the 
bourgeoisie. That this is actually the case is proved by the Prussian 
provincial diets. 

Rule by the peasants is also, therefore, fortunately unthinkable. 
The peasants themselves think of it so little that they have for the 
greatest part already placed themselves at the disposal of the 
bourgeoisie. 

And the propertyless, in common parlance the working, classes? 
We shall soon speak of them at greater length 64 ; for the moment it is 
sufficient to point to the division among them. This division into 
farm labourers, day labourers, handicraft journeymen, factory 
workers and lumpen proletariat, together with their dispersal over a 
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great, thinly populated expanse of country with few and weak 
central points, already renders it impossible for them to realise that 
their interests are common, to reach understanding, to constitute 
themselves into one class. This division and dispersal makes nothing 
else possible for them but restriction to their immediate, everyday 
interests, to the wish for a good wage for good work. That is, it 
restricts the workers to seeing their interest in that of their 
employers, thus making every single section of the workers into an 
auxiliary army for the class employing them. The farm labourer and 
day labourer supports the interests of the noble or farmer on whose 
estate he works. The journeyman stands under the intellectual and 
political sway of his master. The factory worker lets himself be used 
by the factory owner in the agitation for protective tariffs. For a 
few talers the lumpen proletarian fights out with his fists the squabbles 
between bourgeoisie, nobility and police. And where two 
classes of employers have contradictory interests to assert, there 
exists the same struggle between the classes of workers they employ. 

So little is the mass of the workers in Germany prepared to assume 
the leadership in public matters. 

To summarise. The nobility is too much in decline, the petty 
bourgeoisie and peasants are, by their whole position in life, too 
weak, the workers are still far from sufficiently mature to be able to 
come forward as the ruling class in Germany. There remains only 
the bourgeoisie. 

The poverty of the German status quo consists chiefly in this: no 
single class has hitherto been strong enough to establish its branch of 
production as the national branch of production par excellence and 
thus to set itself up as the representative of the interests of the whole 
nation. All the estates and classes that have emerged in history since 
the tenth century: nobles, serfs, peasants subject to corvee labour, 
free peasants, petty bourgeoisie, journeymen, manufactory workers, 
bourgeoisie and proletarians, all exist alongside one another. Those 
among these estates and classes who in consequence of their prop- 
erty represent a branch of production, namely the nobles, free 
peasants, petty bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie, have participated in 
political rule in proportion to their number, their wealth, and their 
share in the total production of the country. The result of this 
division is that, as we have said, the nobility has got the lion’s share, 
the petty bourgeoisie the smaller share, and that officially the 
bourgeoisie count only as petty bourgeoisie and the peasants as 
peasants do not count at all, because they, with the slight influence 
they possess, divide themselves between the other classes. This 
regime represented by the bureaucracy is the political summing-up 
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of the general impotence and contemptibility, of the dull boredom 
and the sordidness of German society. It is matched by the breaking 
up of Germany into thirty-eight local and provincial states together 
with the breaking up of Austria and Prussia into autonomous 
provinces from within and by the disgraceful helplessness against 
exploitation and kicks from without. The cause of this general 
poverty lies in the general lack of capital. In poverty-stricken 
Germany every single class has borne from the beginning the mark 
of civic mediocrity, and in comparison with the same classes in other 
countries has been poor and depressed. How petty bourgeois 
appears the high and low German nobility since the twelfth century 
beside the rich and carefree French and English nobility, so full of 
the joy of living and so purposeful in their whole behaviour! How 
tiny, how insignificant and parochial appear the burghers of the 
German free cities of the Reich and the Hanseatic towns beside the 
rebellious Parisian burghers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the London Puritans of the seventeenth century! How 
petty bourgeois still appear our principal magnates in industry, 
finance, shipping, beside the Stock Exchange princes of Paris, 
Lyons, London, Liverpool and Manchester! Even the working classes 
in Germany are thoroughly petty bourgeois. Thus the petty bour- 
geoisie have at least the consolation in their depressed social and 
political position of being the standard class of Germany; and of 
having imparted to all other classes their specific depression and 
their concern over their existence. 

How is this poverty to be overcome? Only one way is possible: one 
class must become strong enough to make the rise of the whole 
nation dependent upon its rise, to make the advancement of the 
interests of all other classes dependent upon the advancement and 
development of its interests. The interest of this one class must 
become for the time being the national interest, and this class itself 
must become for the time being the representative of the nation. 
From that moment, this class and with it the majority of the nation, 
finds itself in contradiction with the political status quo. The political 
status quo corresponds to a state of affairs which has ceased to 
exist: to the conflict of interests of the different classes. The new in- 
terests find themselves restricted, and even a part of the classes in 
whose favour the status quo was established no longer sees its own 
interests represented in it. The abolition Of the status quo, peace- 
fully or by force, is the necessary consequence. In its place enters 
dominance by the class which for the moment represents the 
majority of the nation, and under whose rule a new development 
begins. 
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As the lack of capital is the basis of the status quo, of the general 
weakness, so possession of capital, its concentration in the hands of 
one class, can alone give this class the power to supplant the status quo. 

Does this class, which can overthrow the status quo, exist now in 
Germany? It exists, although, compared with the corresponding 
class in England and France, in a perhaps very petty bourgeois way; 
but still it exists and, indeed, in the bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie is the class which in all countries overthrows the 
compromise established between nobility and petty bourgeoisie in 
the bureaucratic monarchy, and thus to begin with conquers power 
for itself. 

The bourgeoisie is the only class in Germany which at least gives a 
great part of the industrial landowners, petty bourgeoisie, peasants, 
workers and even a minority among the nobles a share in its 
interests, and has united these under its banner. 

The party of the bourgeoisie is the only one in Germany that 
definitely knows with what it must replace the status quo; the only 
one that does not limit itself to abstract principles and historical 
deductions, but wishes to carry into effect very definite, concrete and 
immediately practicable measures; the only one which is at least 
organised to some extent on a local and provincial basis and has a 
sort of plan of campaign, in short, it is the party which fights first and 
foremost against the status quo and is directly interested in its 
overthrow. 

The party of the bourgeoisie is therefore the only one that at 
present has a chance of success. 

The only question then is: Is the bourgeoisie compelled by 
necessity to conquer political rule for itself through the overthrow of 
the status quo, and is it strong enough, given its own power and the 
weakness of its opponents, to overthrow the status quo? 

We shall see. 

The decisive section of the German bourgeoisie are the factory 
owners. On the prosperity of industry depends the prosperity of the 
whole domestic trade, of the Hamburg and Bremen and, to some 
extent, Stettin sea trade, of banking; on it depend the revenues of 
the railways, and with that the most significant part of the Stock 
Exchange business. Independent of industry are only the corn and 
wool exporters of the Baltic towns and the insignificant class of 
importers of foreign industrial products. The needs of the factory 
owners thus represent the needs of the whole bourgeoisie and of the 
classes at present dependent upon it. 

The factory owners are further divided into two sections: the one 
gives the initial processing to raw materials and sends them into 
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trade half-finished, the other takes over the half-finished materials 
and brings them to market as finished commodities. To the first 
group belong the spinners, to the second the weavers. In Germany 
the first section also includes the iron producers.* 

... to introduce newly invented techniques, to establish good 
communications, to obtain cheap machines and raw materials, to 
train skilled workers, requires an entire industrial system; it requires 
the interlocking of all branches of industry, sea-ports which are 
tributary to the industrial interior and carry on a flourishing trade. 
All this has long ago been proved by the economists. But such an 
industrial system requires also nowadays, when England is almost the 
only country that has no competition to fear, a complete protective 
system embracing all branches of industry threatened by foreign 
competition, and modifications to this system must always be made 
according to the position of industry. Such a system the existing 
Prussian Government cannot give, nor can all the governments of the 
Customs Union. It can only be set up and operated by the ruling 
bourgeoisie itself. And for this reason also the German bourgeoisie 
can no longer do without political power. 

Such a protective system, moreover, is all the more necessary in 
Germany, since there manufacture lies in its death throes. Without 
systematic tariff protection the competition of English machinery 
will kill manufacture, and the bourgeoisie, petty bourgeoisie and 
workers hitherto maintained by it will be ruined. Reason enough for 
the German bourgeoisie to ruin what remains of manufacture rather 
with German machines. 

Protective tariffs are therefore necessary for the German 
bourgeoisie and only by that bourgeoisie itself can they be 
introduced. If only for that reason, then, it must seize state power. 

But it is not only by insufficient tariffs that the factory owners 
are hindered in the complete utilisation of their capital; they are also 
hindered by the bureaucracy. If in the matter of customs legislation 
they meet with indifference from the government, in their relations 
with the bureaucracy they meet with its most direct hostility. 

The bureaucracy was set up to govern petty bourgeoisie and 
peasants. These classes, dispersed in small towns or villages, with 
interests which do not reach beyond the narrowest local boundaries, 
have necessarily the restricted horizons corresponding to their 
restricted mode of life. They cannot govern a large state, they can 
have neither the breadth of vision nor the knowledge to balance the 
different conflicting interests. And it was exactly at that stage of 



* Here four pages of the manuscript are missing. — Ed. 
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civilisation when the petty bourgeoisie was most flourishing that the 
different interests were most complicatedly intertwined (one need 
only think of the guilds and their conflicts). The petty bourgeoisie 
and the peasants cannot, therefore, do without a powerful and 
numerous bureaucracy. They must let themselves be kept in leading 
strings so as to escape the greatest confusion, and not to ruin 
themselves with hundreds and thousands of lawsuits. 

But the bureaucracy, which is a necessity for the petty bourgeoisie, 
very soon becomes an unbearable fetter for the bourgeoisie. Already 
at the stage of manufacture official supervision and interference 
become very burdensome; factory industry is scarcely possible under 
such control. The German factory owners have hitherto kept the 
bureaucracy off their backs as much as possible by bribery, for which 
they can certainly not be blamed. But this remedy frees them only 
from the lesser half of the burden; apart from the impossibility of 
bribing all the officials with whom a factory owner comes into 
contact, bribery does not free him from perquisites, honorariums to 
jurists, architects, mechanics, nor from other expenses caused by the 
system of supervision, nor from extra work and waste of time. And 
the more industry develops, the more “conscientious officials” 
appear — that is, officials who either from pure narrow-mindedness 
or from bureaucratic hatred of the bourgeoisie, pester the factory 
owners with the most infuriating chicaneries. 

The bourgeoisie, therefore, is compelled to break the power of this 
indolent and pettifogging bureaucracy. From the moment the state 
administration and legislature fall under the control of the 
bourgeoisie, the independence of the bureaucracy ceases to exist; 
indeed from this moment, the tormentors of the bourgeoisie turn 
into their humble slaves. Previous regulations and decrees, which 
served only to lighten the work of the officials at the expense of the 
industrial bourgeoisie, give place to new regulations which lighten 
the work of the industrialists at the expense of the officials. 

The bourgeoisie is all the more compelled to do this as soon as 
possible because, as we have seen, all its sections are directly 
concerned in the quickest possible increase of factory industry, and 
factory industry cannot possibly grow under a regime of bureau- 
cratic harassment. 

The subordination of the customs and the bureaucracy to the 
interest of the industrial bourgeoisie are the two measures with the 
implementation of which the bourgeoisie is most directly concerned. 
But that does not by any means exhaust its needs. The bourgeoisie is 
compelled to subject the whole system of legislation, administration 
and justice in almost all the German states to a thoroughgoing 
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revision, for this whole system serves to maintain and uphold a social 
condition which the bourgeoisie is continually working to overthrow. 
The conditions under which nobility and petty bourgeoisie can exist 
side by side are absolutely different from the conditions of life of the 
bourgeoisie, and only the former are officially recognised in the 
German states. Let us take the Prussian status quo as an example. If 
the petty bourgeoisie could subject themselves to the judicial as well 
as to the administrative bureaucracy, if they could entrust their 
property and persons to the discretion and torpidity of an 
“independent”, i. e., bureaucratically self-sufficient judicial class, 
which in return offered them protection against the encroachments 
of the feudal nobility and at times also against those of the 
administrative bureaucracy, the bourgeoisie cannot do so. For 
lawsuits concerning property the bourgeoisie requires at least the 
protection of publicity, and for criminal trials moreover that of the 
jury as well, the constant control of justice through a deputation of 
the bourgeoisie. — The petty bourgeois can put up with the 
exemption of nobles and officials from common legal procedure 
because his official humiliation in this way fully corresponds to his 
lower social status. The bourgeois, who must either be ruined or 
make his class the first in society and state, cannot do this. — The 
petty bourgeois can, without prejudice to the smooth course of his 
way of life, leave legislation on landed property to the nobility alone; 
in fact he must, since he has enough to do to protect his own urban 
interests from the influence and encroachment of the nobles. The 
bourgeois cannot in any way leave the regulation of property rela- 
tionships in the countryside to the discretion of the nobility, for the 
complete development of his own interests requires the fullest 
possible industrial exploitation of agriculture too, the creation of a 
class of industrial farmers, free saleability and mobilisation of land- 
ed property. The need of the landowner to procure money on 
mortgage gives to the bourgeois here an opportunity and forces the 
nobility to allow the bourgeoisie, at least in relation to the mortgage 
laws, to influence legislation concerning landed property. — If the 
petty bourgeois, with his small scale of business, his slow turnover 
and his limited number of customers concentrated in a small area, 
has not found the miserable old Prussian legislation on trade too 
oppressive but has even been grateful for the bit of protection it 
provided, the bourgeois cannot bear it any longer. The petty bour- 
geois, whose highly simple transactions are seldom dealings between 
merchant and merchant, but almost always only sales from retailer or 
producer direct to consumer — the petty bourgeois seldom goes 
bankrupt and easily accommodates himself to the old Prussian 
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bankruptcy laws. According to these laws, debts on bills are paid off 
from total assets before book debts, but customarily the whole assets 
are devoured by court costs. The laws are framed first of all in the 
interests of the judicial bureaucracy who administer the assets, and 
then in the interests of the non-bourgeois as opposed to the 
bourgeois. The noble in particular, who draws or receives bills on the 
purchaser or consignee of the corn he has dispatched, is thereby 
covered, and so are in general all those who have something to sell 
only once a year and draw the proceeds of that sale in a single 
transaction. Among those engaged in trade, the bankers and 
wholesalers are again protected, but the factory owner is rather 
neglected. The bourgeois, whose dealings are only from merchant to 
merchant, whose customers are scattered, who receives bills on the 
whole world, who must move in the midst of a highly complicated 
system of transactions, who is involved at every moment in a 
bankruptcy — the bourgeois can only be ruined by these absurd 
laws. — The petty bourgeois is interested in the general policy of his 
country only in so far as he wants to be left in peace; his narrow 
round of life makes him incapable of surveying the relations of state 
to state. The bourgeois, who has to deal or to compete with the most 
distant countries, cannot work his way up without the most direct in- 
fluence on the foreign policy of his state. — The petty bourgeois 
could let the bureaucracy and nobility levy taxes on him, for the same 
reasons that he subjected himself to the bureaucracy; the bourgeois 
has a quite direct interest in having the public burdens so distributed 
that they affect his profit as litde as possible. 

In short, if the petty bourgeois can content himself with opposing 
to the nobility and the bureaucracy his inert weight, with securing for 
himself influence on the official power through his vis inertiae , a the 
bourgeois cannot do this. He must make his class dominant, his 
interests crucial, in legislation, administration, justice, taxation and 
foreign policy. The bourgeoisie must develop itself to the full, daily 
expand its capital, daily reduce the production costs of its 
commodities, daily expand its trade connecdons and markets, daily 
improve its communications, in order not to be ruined. The competition 
on the world market compels it to do so. And to be able to develop 
freely and to the full, what it requires is precisely political 
dominance, the subordination of all other interests to its own. 

That in order not to be ruined the German bourgeoisie requires 
political dominance now, we have shown above in connection with the 
question of protective tariffs and with its attitude to the bureaucracy. 
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But the most striking proof of this is the present state of the German 
money and commodity market. 

The prosperity of English industry in 1845 and the railway 
speculations to which it led had on this occasion a stronger effect on 
France and Germany than at any earlier lively period of business. 
The German factory owners did good business, which stimulated 
German business in general. The agricultural districts found a will- 
ing market for their corn in England. The general prosperity 
enlivened the money market, facilitated credit and attracted on to 
the market a large number of small amounts of capital, of which in 
Germany there were so many lying half idle. As in England and 
France, only somewhat later and in somewhat — » 
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PROTECTIVE TARIFFS OR FREE TRADE SYSTEM 



From the instant that lack of money and credit forced the King of 
Prussia to issue the Letters Patent of February 3, 65 no reasonable 
person could doubt any longer that the absolute monarchy in 
Germany and the “Christian-Germanic” management as it has 
hitherto existed, also known under the name of “paternal govern- 
ment”, had, in spite of all bristling resistance and sabre-rattling 
speeches from the throne, abdicated for ever. The day had now 
dawned from which the bourgeoisie in Germany can date its rule. 
The Letters Patent themselves are nothing but an acknowledgement, 
though still wrapped in a great deal of Potsdam mist and fog, of the 
power of the bourgeoisie. A good deal of this mist and fog has 
already been blown away by a little weak puffing from the United 
Diet, and very soon the whole Christian-Germanic misty phantom 
will be dissolved into its nothingness. 

But as soon as the rule of the middle classes began, the first 
demand to be made was bound to be that the whole trade policy of 
Germany, or of the Customs Union, 66 should be wrested from the 
incompetent hands of German princes, their ministers, and arro- 
gant, but in commercial and industrial matters utterly unimaginative 
and ignorant bureaucrats, and be made dependent upon and 
decided by those who possess both the necessary insight and the most 
immediate interest in the matter. In other words: the question of 
protective and differential tariffs or free trade must fall within the 
sole decision of the bourgeoisie. 

The United Diet in Berlin has shown the Government that the 
bourgeoisie knows what it needs; in the recent tariff negotiations 
it was made clear to the Spandau System of Government, 67 in pretty 
plain and bitter words, that it is incapable of grasping, protecting and 
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promoting the material interests concerned. The Cracow affair 68 
alone would have been sufficient to brand the foreheads of 
Holy-Alliance William 2 and his ministers with the stamp of the 
crudest ignorance of, or the most culpable treachery against, the 
welfare of the nation. To the horror of his all-highest Majesty and 
his Excellencies a host of other things came up for discussion, 
in the course of which royal and ministerial capabilities and 
discernment — living as well as defunct — could feel anything but 
flattered. 

In the bourgeoisie itself, indeed, two different views dominate 
with regard to industry and trade. Nonetheless there is no doubt that 
the party in favour of protective, or, rather, differential tariffs is by 
far the most powerful, numerous and predominant. The bourgeoisie 
cannot, in fact, even maintain itself, cannot consolidate its position, 
cannot attain unbounded power unless it shelters and fosters its 
industry and trade by artificial means. Without protection against 
foreign industry it would be crushed and trampled down within a 
decade. It is quite easily possible that not even protection will help it 
much or for long. It has waited too long, it has lain too peacefully in 
the swaddling clothes in which it has been trussed so many years by 
its precious princes. It has been outflanked and overtaken on every 
side, it has had its best positions taken from it, while at home it 
peacefully let its knuckles be rapped and did not even have enough 
energy to rid itself of its partly imbecile, partly extremely cunning 
paternal schoolmasters and disciplinarians. 

Now a new page has been turned. The German princes can 
henceforth only be the servants of the bourgeoisie, only be the dot 
over the “i” of the bourgeoisie. In so far as there is still time and 
opportunity for the latter’s rule, protection, for German industry and 
German trade is the only foundation on which it may rest. And what 
the bourgeoisie wants and must want of the German princes, it will 
also be able to achieve. 

There exists, however, alongside the bourgeoisie, a quite consider- 
able number of people called proletarians — the working and 
propertyless class. 

The question therefore arises: What does this class gain from the 
introduction of the protective system? Will it thereby receive more 
wages, be able to feed and clothe itself better, house itself more 
healthily, afford somewhat more time for recreation and education, 
and some means for the more sensible and careful upbringing of its 
children? 
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The gentlemen of the bourgeoisie who advocate the protective 
system never fail to push the well-being of the working class into the 
foreground. To judge by their words, a truly paradisial life will 
commence for the workers with the protection of industry, Germany 
will then become a Canaan “flowing with milk and honey” 3 for the 
proletarians. But listen on the other hand to the free trade men 
speaking, and only under their system would the propertyless be able 
to live “like God in France”, that is, in the greatest jollity and 
merriment. 

Among both parties there are still plenty of limited minds who 
more or less believe in the truth of their own words. The intelligent 
among them know very well that this is all vain delusion, merely 
calculated, furthermore, to deceive and win the masses. 

The intelligent bourgeois does not need to be told that whether the 
system in force is that of protective tariffs or free trade or a 
mixture of both, the worker will receive no bigger wage for his 
labour than will just suffice for his scantiest maintenance. From the 
one side as from the other, the worker gets precisely what he needs 
to keep going as a labour-machine. 

It might thus appear to be a matter of indifference to the 
proletarian, to the propertyless, whether the protectionists or the 
free traders have the last word. 

Since, however, as has been said above, the bourgeoisie in 
Germany requires protection against foreign countries in order to 
clear away the medieval remnants of a feudal aristocracy and the 
modern vermin by the Grace of God, and to develop purely and 
simply its own proper, innermost essence (!) — then the working class 
also has an interest in what helps the bourgeoisie to unimpeded rule. 

Not until only one class — the bourgeoisie — is seen to exploit and 
oppress, until penury and misery can no longer be blamed now on 
this estate, now on that, or simply on the absolute monarchy and its 
bureaucrats — only then will the last decisive battle break out, the 
battle between the propertied and the propertyless, between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

Only then will the field of battle have been swept clean of all 
unnecessary barriers, of all that is misleading and accessory; the 
position of the two hostile armies will be clear and visible at a glance. 

With the rule of the bourgeoisie, the workers, compelled by 
circumstances, will also make the infinitely important advance that 
they will no longer come forward as individuals, as at the most a 
couple of hundreds or thousands, in rebellion against the established 
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order, but all together, as one class, with its specific interests and 
principles, with a common plan and united strength, they will launch 
their attack on the last and the worst of their mortal enemies, the 
bourgeoisie. 

There can be no doubt as to the outcome of this battle. The 
bourgeoisie will and must fall to the ground before the proletariat, 
just as the aristocracy and the absolute monarchy have received their 
coup de grace from the middle class. 

With the bourgeoisie, private property will at the same time be 
overthrown, and the victory of the working class will put an end to all 
class or caste rule for ever. 

Written at the beginning of June 1847 

First published in the Deutsche-Briisseler 
Zeitung No. 46, June 10, 1847 
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DRAFT OF A COMMUNIST CONFESSION OF FAITH 69 



Question 1: Are you a Communist? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question 2: What is the aim of the Communists? 

Answer: To organise society in such a way that every member of it 
can develop and use all his capabilities and powers in complete 
freedom and without thereby infringing the basic conditions 
of this society. 

Question 3: Houi do you wish to achieve this aim? 

Answer: By the elimination of private property and its replacement 
by community of property. 

Question 4: On what do you base your community of property? 

Answer: Firstly, on the mass of productive forces and means of 
subsistence resulting from the development of industry, 
agriculture, trade and colonisation, and on the possibility 
inherent in machinery, chemical and other resources of their 
infinite extension. 

Secondly, on the fact that in the consciousness or feeling 
of every individual there exist certain irrefutable basic 
principles which, being the result of the whole of historical 
development, require no proof. 

Question 5: What are such principles? 

Answer: For example, every individual strives to be happy. The 
happiness of the individual is inseparable from the happiness 
of all, etc. 

Question 6: How do you wish to prepare the way for your community of 
property? 

Answer: By enlightening and uniting the proletariat. 
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Question 7: What is the proletariat? 

Answer: The proletariat is that class of society which lives exclusively 
by its labour and not on the profit from any kind of capital; 
that class whose weal and woe, whose life and death, 
therefore, depend on the alternation of times of good and bad 
business; in a word, on the fluctuations of competition. 

Question 8: Then there have not always been proletarians? 

Answer: No. There have always . been poor and working classes ; and 
those who worked were almost always the poor. But there 
have not always been proletarians, just as competition has not 
always been free. 

Question 9: How did the proletariat arise? 

Answer: The proletariat came into being as a result of the 
introduction of the machines which have been invented since 
the middle of the last century and the most important of 
which are: the steam-engine, the spinning machine and the 
power loom. These machines, which were very expensive and 
could therefore only be purchased by rich people, supplanted 
the workers of the time, because by the use of machinery it 
was possible to produce commodities more quickly and 
cheaply than could the workers with their imperfect spinning 
wheels and hand-looms. The machines thus delivered indus- 
try entirely into the hands of the big capitalists and rendered 
the workers’ scanty property which consisted mainly of their 
tools, looms, etc., quite worthless, so that the capitalist was left 
with everything, the worker with nothing. In this way the 
factory system was introduced. Once the capitalists saw how 
advantageous this was for them, they sought to extend it to 
more and more branches of labour. They divided work more 
and more between the workers so that workers who formerly 
had made a whole article now produced only a part of it. 
Labour simplified in this way produced goods more quickly 
and therefore more cheaply and only now was it found in 
almost every branch of labour that here also machines could 
be used. As soon as any branch of labour went over to factory 
production it ended up, just as in the case of spinning and 
weaving, in the hands of the big capitalists, and the workers 
were deprived of the last remnants of their independence. We 
have gradually arrived at the position where almost all 
branches of labour are run on a factory basis. This has 
increasingly brought about the ruin of the previously existing 
middle class, especially of the small master craftsmen, 
completely transformed the previous position of the workers, 
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and two new classes which are gradually swallowing up all 
other classes have come into being, namely: 

I. The class of the big capitalists, who in all advanced 
countries are in almost exclusive possession of the 
means of subsistence and those means (machines, facto- 
ries, workshops, etc.) by which these means of subsis- 
tence are produced. This is the bourgeois class, or the 
bourgeoisie. 

II. The class of the completely propertyless, who are 
compelled to sell their labour 70 to the first class, the 
bourgeois, simply to obtain from them in return their 
means of subsistence. Since the parties to this trading in 
labour are not equal, but the bourgeois have the 
advantage, the propertyless must submit to the bad 
conditions laid down by the bourgeois. This class, 
dependent on the bourgeois, is called the class of the 
proletarians or the proletariat. 

Question 10: In what way does the proletarian differ from the slave? 

Answer: The slave is sold once and for all, the proletarian has to sell 
himself by the day and by the hour. The slave is the property 
of one master and for that very reason has a guaranteed 
subsistence, however wretched it may be. The proletarian is, 
so to speak, the slave of the entire bourgeois class, not of one 
master, and therefore has no guaranteed subsistence, since 
nobody buys his labour if he does not need it. The slave is 
accounted a thing and not a member of civil society. The 
proletarian is recognised as a person, as a member of civil 
society. The slave may, therefore, have a better subsistence 
than the proletarian but the latter stands at a higher stage of 
development. The slave frees himself by becoming a proletarian, 
abolishing from the totality of property relationships only the 
relationship of slavery. The proletarian can free himself only 
by abolishing property in general. 

Question 11 : In what way does the proletarian differ from the serf? 

Answer: The serf has the use of a piece of land, that is, of an 
instrument of production, in return for handing over a 
greater or lesser portion of the yield. The proletarian works 
with instruments of production which belong to someone else 
who, in return for his labour, hands over to him a portion, 
determined by competition, of the products. In the case of the 
serf, the share of the labourer is determined by his own 
labour, that is, by himself. In the case of the proletarian it is 
determined by competition, therefore in the first place by the 
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bourgeois. The serf has guaranteed subsistence, the pro- 
letarian has not. The serf frees himself by driving out his 
feudal lord and becoming a property owner himself, thus 
entering into competition and joining for the time being the 
possessing class, the privileged class. The proletarian frees 
himself by doing away with property, competition, and all 
class differences. 

Question 12: In what way does the proletarian differ from the 
handicraftsman? 

Answer: As opposed to the proletarian, the so-called handi- 
craftsman, who still existed nearly everywhere during the last 
century and still exists here and there, is at most a temporary 
proletarian. His aim is to acquire capital himself and so to 
exploit other workers. He can often achieve this aim where 
the craft guilds still exist or where freedom to follow a trade 
has not yet led to the organisation of handwork on a factory 
basis and to intense competition. But as soon as the factory 
system is introduced into handwork and competition is in full 
swing, this prospect is eliminated and the handicraftsman 
becomes more and more a proletarian. The handicraftsman 
therefore frees himself either by becoming a bourgeois or in 
general passing over into the middle class, or, by becoming a 
proletarian as a result of competition (as now happens in most 
cases) and joining the movement of the proletariat — i. e., the 
more or less conscious communist movement. 

Question 13: Then you do not believe that community of property has been 
possible at any time? 

Answer: No. Communism has only arisen since machinery and 
other inventions made it possible to hold out the prospect of 
an all-sided development, a happy existence, for all members 
of society. Communism is the theory of a liberation which was 
not possible for the slaves, the serfs, or the handicraftsmen, 
but only for the proletarians and hence it belongs of necessity 
to the 19th century and was not possible in any earlier 
period. 

Question 14: Let us go back to the sixth question. As you wish to prepare for 
community of property by the enlightening and uniting of the 
proletariat, then you reject revolution? 

Answer: We are convinced not only of the uselessness but even of 
the harmfulness of all conspiracies. We are also aware that 
revolutions are not made deliberately and arbitrarily but that 
everywhere and at all times they are the necessary conse- 
quence of circumstances which are not in any way whatever 
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dependent either on the will or on the leadership of individual 
parties or of whole classes. But we also see that the 
development of the proletariat in almost all countries of the 
world is forcibly repressed by the possessing classes and that 
thus a revolution is being forcibly worked for by the 
opponents of communism. If, in the end, the oppressed 
proletariat is thus driven into a revolution, then we will 
defend the cause of the proletariat just as well by our deeds as 
now by our words. 

Question 15: Do you intend to replace the existing social order by 
community of property at one stroke? 

Answer: We have no such intention. The development of the masses 
cannot be ordered by decree. It is determined by the 
development of the conditions in which these masses live, and 
therefore proceeds gradually. 

Question 16: How do you think the transition from the present situation to 
community of property is to be effected? 

Answer: The first, fundamental condition for the introduction of 
community of property is the political liberation of the 
proletariat through a democratic constitution. 

Question 17: What will be your first measure once you have established 
democracy? 

Answer: Guaranteeing the subsistence of the proletariat. 

Question 18: How will you do this? 

Answer. I. By limiting private property in such a way that it 
gradually prepares the way for its transformation into social 
property, e. g., by progressive taxation, limitation of the right 
of inheritance in favour of the state, etc., etc. 

II. By employing workers in national workshops and fac- 
tories and on national estates. 

III. By educating all children at the expense of the state. 

Question 19: How will you arrange this kind of education during the 
period of transition? 

Answer: All children will be educated in state establishments from 
the time when they can do without the first maternal care. 

Question 20: Will not the introduction of community of property be 
accompanied by the proclamation of the community of women? 

Answer: By no means. We will only interfere in the personal 
relationship between men and women or with the family in 
general to the extent that the maintenance of the existing 
institution would disturb the new social order. Besides, we are 
well aware that the family relationship has been modified in 
the course of history by the property relationships and by pe- 
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riods of development, and that consequently the ending of pri- 
vate property will also have a most important influence on it. 

Question 21: Will nationalities continue to exist under communism? 

Answer: The nationalities of the peoples who join together accord- 
ing to the principle of community will be just as much 
compelled by this union to merge with one another and 
thereby supersede themselves as the various differences 
between estates and classes disappear through the supersed- 
ing of their basis — private property. 

Question 22: Do Communists reject the existing religions? 

Answer: All religions which have existed hitherto were expressions 
of historical stages of development of individual peoples or 
groups of peoples. But communism is that stage of historical 
development which makes all existing religions superfluous 
and supersedes them. 3 

In the name and on the mandate of the Congress. 
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FOREWORD 

M. Proudhon has the misfortune of being peculiarly misunder- 
stood in Europe. In France, he has the right to be a bad economist, 
because he is reputed to be a good German philosopher. In 
Germany, he has the right to be a bad philosopher, because he is 
reputed to be one of the ablest of French economists. Being both a 
German and an economist at the same time, we desire to protest 
against this double error. 

The reader will understand that in this thankless task we have 
often had to abandon our criticism of M. Proudhon in order to 
criticise German philosophy, and at the same time to give some 
observations on political economy. 



Brussels, June 15, 1847 



Karl Marx 




M. Proudhon’s work is not just a treatise on political economy, an 
ordinary book; it is a bible. “Mysteries”, “Secrets Wrested from the 
Bosom of God”, “Revelations” — it lacks nothing. But as prophets are 
discussed nowadays more conscientiously than profane writers, the 
reader must resign himself to going with us through the arid and 
gloomy erudition of “Genesis”, in order to ascend later, with M. 
Proudhon, into the ethereal and fertile realm of super-socialism. (See 
Proudhon, Philosophic de la misere, Prologue, p. Ill, line 20.) 




CHAPTER I 

A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 

§1. THE OPPOSITION BETWEEN USE VALUE 
AND EXCHANGE VALUE 

“The capacity of all products, whether natural or industrial, to contribute to man’s 
subsistence is specifically termed use value; their capacity to be given in exchange for 
one another, exchange value.... How does use value become exchange value?... The 
genesis of the idea of” (exchange) “value has not been noted by economists with 
sufficient care. It is necessary, therefore, for us to dwell upon it. Since a very large 
number of the things I need occur in nature only in moderate quantities, or even not 
at all, I am forced to assist in the production of what I lack. And as I cannot set my 
hand to so many things, I shall propose to other men, my collaborators in various 
functions, to cede to me a part of their products in exchange for mine.” (Proudhon, 
tome I, chap. II, [pp. 33-34].) 

M. Proudhon undertakes to explain to us first of all the double 
nature of value, the “distinction in value” [I 34], the process by which 
use value is transformed into exchange value. It is necessary for 
us to dwell with M. Proudhon upon this act of transubstantiation. 
The following is how this act is accomplished, according to our 
author. 

A very large number of products are not to be found in nature, 
they are products of industry. If man’s needs go beyond nature’s 
spontaneous production, he is forced to have recourse to industrial 
production. What is this industry in M. Proudhon’s view? What is its 
origin? A single individual, feeling the need for a very great number 
of things, “cannot set his hand to so many things”. So many needs to 
satisfy presuppose so many things to produce — there are no 
products without production. So many things to produce presup- 
pose at once more than one man’s hand helping to produce them. 
Now, the moment you postulate more than one hand helping in 
production, you at once presuppose a whole production based on the 
division of labour. Thus need, as M. Proudhon presupposes it, itself 
presupposes the whole division of labour. In presupposing the 
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division of labour, you get exchange, and, consequently, exchange 
value. One might as well have presupposed exchange value from the 
very beginning. 

But M. Proudhon prefers to go the roundabout way. Let us follow 
him in all his detours, which always bring us back to his starting 
point. 

In order to emerge from the condition in which everyone 
produces in isolation and to arrive at exchange, “I turn to my 
collaborators in various functions,” says Mr. Proudhon. I myself, 
then, have collaborators, all with different functions. And yet, for all 
that, I and all the others, always according to M. Proudhon’s 
supposition, have got no farther than the solitary and hardly social 
position of the Robinsons. The collaborators and the various 
functions, the division of labour and the exchange it implies, are 
already to hand. 

To sum up: I have certain needs which are founded on the 
division of labour and on exchange. In presupposing these needs, M. 
Proudhon has thus presupposed exchange, exchange value, the very 
thing of which he purposes to “note the genesis with more care 
than other economists”. 

M. Proudhon might just as well have inverted the order of things, 
without in any way affecting the accuracy of his conclusions. To 
explain exchange value, we must have exchange. To explain 
exchange, we must have the division of labour. To explain the 
division of labour, we must have needs which render necessary the 
division of labour. To explain these needs, we must “presuppose” 
them, which is not to deny them — contrary to the first axiom in M. 
Proudhon’s prologue: “To presuppose God is to deny Him.” 
(Prologue, p. I.) 

How does M. Proudhon, who assumes the division of labour as 
the known, manage to explain exchange value, which for him is 
always the unknown? 

“A man” sets out to “ propose to other men, his collaborators in 
various functions”, that they establish exchange, and make a 
distinction between use value and exchange value. In accepting this 
proposed distinction, the collaborators have left M. Proudhon no 
other “care” than that of recording the fact, of marking, of 
“noting” in his treatise on political economy “the genesis of the idea 
of value”. But he has still to explain to us the “genesis” of this 
proposal, to tell us at last how this single individual, this Robinson, 
suddenly had the idea of making “to his collaborators” a proposal 
of the type known and how these collaborators accepted it without 
the slightest protest. 
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M. Proudhon does not enter into these genealogical details. He 
merely places a sort of historical stamp upon the fact of exchange, by 
presenting it in the form of a motion supposed to have been made by 
a third party, tending to establish exchange. 

That is a sample of the "historical and descriptive method ” 
[I 30] of M. Proudhon, who professes a superb disdain for the 
“historical and descriptive methods” of the Adam Smiths and 
Ricardos. 

Exchange has a history of its own. It has passed through different 
phases. 

There was a time, as in the Middle Ages, when only the 
superfluous, the excess of production over consumption, was 
exchanged. 

There was again a time, when not only the superfluous, but all 
products, all industrial existence, had passed into commerce, when 
the whole of production depended on exchange. How are we to 
explain this second phase of exchange — marketable value at its 
second power? 

M. Proudhon would have a reply ready-made: Assume that a 
man has “ proposed to other men, his collaborators in various 
functions”, to raise marketable value to its second power. 

Finally, there came a time when everything that men had 
considered as inalienable became an object of exchange, of traffic 
and could be alienated. This is the time when the very things which 
till then had been communicated, but never exchanged; given, but 
never sold; acquired, but never bought — virtue, love, conviction, 
knowledge, conscience, etc. — when everything finally passed into 
commerce. It is the time of general corruption, of universal venality, 
or, to speak in terms of political economy, the time when every- 
thing, moral or physical, having become a marketable value, is 
brought' to the market to be assessed at its truest value. 

How, again, can we explain this new and last phase of ex- 
change — marketable value at its third power? 

M. Proudhon would have a reply ready-made: Assume that a 
person has “proposed to other persons, his collaborators in various 
functions”, to make a marketable value out of virtue, love, etc., to 
raise exchange value to its third and last power. 

We see that M. Proudhon’s “historical and descriptive method” is 
applicable to everything, it answers everything, explains everything. 
If it is a question above all of explaining historically “the genesis of 
an economic idea”, it postulates a man who proposes to other men, 
his collaborators in various functions, that they perform this act of 
genesis and that is the end of it. 
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We shall hereafter accept the “genesis” of exchange value as an 
accomplished act; it now remains only to expound the relation 
between exchange value and use value. Let us hear what M. 
Proudhon has to say: 

“Economists have very well brought out the double character of value, but what 
they have not pointed out with the same precision is its contradictory nature; this is 
where our criticism begins.... It is a small thing to have drawn attention to this 
surprising contrast between use value and exchange value, in which economists have 
been wont to see only something very simple: we must show that this alleged simplicity 
conceals a profound mystery into which it is our duty to penetrate.... In technical 
terms, use value and exchange value stand in inverse ratio to each other. ” [I 36, 38] 

If we have thoroughly grasped M. Proudhon’s thought the 
following are the four points which he sets out to establish: 

1. Use value and exchange value form a “surprising contrast”, 
they are in opposition to each other. 

2. Use value and exchange value are in inverse ratio, in 
contradiction, to each other. 

S. Economists have neither observed nor recognised either the 
opposition or the contradiction. 

4. M. Proudhon’s criticism begins at the end. 

We, too, shall begin at the end, and, in order to clear the 
economists from M. Proudhon’s accusations, we shall let two 
sufficiently well-known economists speak for themselves. 

Sismondi: “It is the opposition between use value and exchange value to which 
commerce has reduced everything, etc.” (Etudes, 1 t. II, p. 162, Brussels edition.) 

Lauderdale : “In proportion as the riches of individuals are increased by an 
augmentation of the exchange value, the national wealth” (use value) “is generally 
diminished; and in proportion as the mass of individual riches is diminished, by the 
diminution of the exchange value, its opulence is generally increased.” (Recherches sur 
la nature et I’origine de la richesse publique; traduit par Lagentie de Lavai'sse, Paris, 1808 
[p. 33; cf. Eng. ed., p. 50].) 

Sismondi founded on the opposition between use value and 
exchange value his principal doctrine, according to which diminu- 
tion in revenue is proportional to the increase in production. 

Lauderdale founded his system on the inverse ratio of the two 
kinds of value, and his doctrine was indeed so popular in Ricardo’s 
time that the latter could speak of it as of something generally 
known. 

“It is through confounding the ideas of exchange value and riches” (use value) “that 
it has been asserted, that by diminishing the quantity of commodities, that is to say, of 
the necessaries, conveniences, and enjoyments of human life, riches may be 
increased.” (Ricardo, Des principes de I’economie politique, traduit par Constancio, 



Simonde de Sismondi, Etudes sur I’economie politique. — Ed. 
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annote par J. B. Say, Paris, 1835; tome II, chap. “Sur la valeur et les richesses” 
[p. 65; cf. Eng. ed., p. 323].) 

We have just seen that the economists before M. Proudhon had 
“drawn attention” to the profound mystery of opposition and 
contradiction. Let us now see how M. Proudhon in his turn explains 
this mystery after the economists. 

The exchange value of a product falls as the supply increases, the 
demand remaining the same; in other words, the more abundant a 
product is relatively to the demand, the lower is its exchange value, or 
price. Vice versa : The weaker the supply relatively to the demand, the 
higher rises the exchange value or the price of the product supplied; 
in other words, the greater the scarcity in the products supplied, 
relatively to the demand, the higher the prices. The exchange value 
of a product depends upon its abundance or its scarcity, but always in 
relation to the demand. Take a product that is more than scarce, 
unique of its kind if you will: this unique product will be more than 
abundant, it will be superfluous, if there is no demand for it. On the 
other hand, take a product multiplied into millions, it will always be 
scarce if it does not satisfy the demand, that is, if there is too great a 
demand for it. 

These are what we should almost call truisms, yet we have had to 
repeat them here in order to render M. Proudhon’s mysteries 
comprehensible. 

“So that, following up the principle to its ultimate consequences, one would come 
to the conclusion, the most logical in the world, that the things whose use is 
indispensable and whose quantity is unlimited should be had for nothing, and those 
whose utility is nil and whose scarcity is extreme should be of incalculable price. To 
cap the difficulty, these extremes are impossible in practice: on the one hand, no 
human product could ever be unlimited in magnitude; on the other, even the scarcest 
things must perforce be useful to a certain degree, otherwise they would be quite 
valueless. Use value and exchange value are thus inexorably bound up with each 
other, although by their nature they continually tend to be mutually exclusive.” 
(Tome I, p. 39.) 



What caps M. Proudhon’s difficulty? That he has simply forgotten 
about demand, and that a thing can be scarce or abundant only 
insofar as it is in demand. The moment he leaves out demand, he 
identifies exchange value with scarcity and use value with abundance. 
In reality, in saying that things “whose utility is nil and scarcity extreme 
are of incalculable price”, he is simply declaring that exchange value is 
merely scarcity. “Scarcity extreme and utility nil” means pure 
scarcity. “Incalculable price” is the maximum of exchange value, it is 
pure exchange value. He equates these two terms. Therefore 
exchange value and scarcity are equivalent terms. In arriving at these 
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alleged “extreme consequences”, M. Proudhon has in fact carried to 
the extreme, not the things, but the terms which express them, and, 
in so doing, he shows proficiency in rhetoric rather than in logic. He 
merely rediscovers his first hypotheses in all their nakedness when 
he thinks he has discovered new consequences. Thanks to the same 
procedure he succeeds in identifying use value with pure abundance. 

After having equated exchange value and scarcity, use value and 
abundance, M. Proudhon is quite astonished not to find use value in 
scarcity and exchange value, nor exchange value in abundance and 
use value; and seeing that these extremes are impossible in practice, 
he can do nothing but believe in mystery. Incalculable price exists for 
him, because buyers do not exist, and he will never find any buyers, 
so long as he leaves out demand. 

On the other hand, M. Proudhon’s abundance seems to be 
something spontaneous. He completely forgets that there are people 
who produce it, and that it is to their interest never to lose sight of 
demand. Otherwise, how could M. Proudhon have said that things 
which are very useful must have a very low price, or even cost 
nothing? On the contrary, he should have concluded that abun- 
dance, the production of very useful things, should be restricted if 
their price, their exchange value, is to be raised. 

The old vine-growers of France in petitioning for a law to forbid 
the planting of new vines; the Dutch in burning Asiatic spices, in 
uprooting clove trees in the Moluccas, were simply trying to reduce 
abundance in order to raise exchange value. During the whole of the 
Middle Ages this same principle was acted upon, in limiting by laws 
the number of journeymen a single master could employ and the 
number of implements he could use. (See Anderson, History of 
Commerce. 1 ) 

After having represented abundance as use value and scarcity as 
exchange value — nothing indeed is easier than to prove that 
abundance and scarcity are in inverse ratio — M. Proudhon identifies 
use value with supply and exchange value with demand. To make the 
antithesis even more clear-cut, he substitutes a new term, putting 
“estimation value” for exchange value. [I 32] The battle has now shifted 
its ground, and we have on one side utility (use value, supply), on the 
other, estimation (exchange value, demand). 

Who is to reconcile these two contradictory forces? What is to be 
done to bring them into harmony with each other? Is it possible to 
find in them even a single point of comparison? 



3 A. Anderson, An Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce 
from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time (Marx gives the title in French). — Ed. 
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Certainly, cries M. Proudhon, there is one — free will. The price 
resulting from this battle between supply and demand, between 
utility and estimation will not be the expression of eternal justice. 

M. Proudhon goes on to develop this antithesis. 

“In my capacity as a free buyer, I am judge of my needs, judge of the suitability of an 
object, judge of the price I am willingto pay for it. On the other hand, in your capacity 
as a free producer, you are master of the means of execution, and in consequence, you 
have the power to reduce your expenses.” (Tome I, p. 41.) 

And as demand, or exchange value, is identical with estimation, M. 
Proudhon is led to say: 

“It is proved that it is man’s free will that gives rise to the opposition between use 
value and exchange value. How can this opposition be removed, so long as free will 
exists? And how can the latter be sacrificed without sacrificing man?” (Tome I, p. 41.) 

Thus there is no possible way out. There is a struggle between two 
as it were incommensurable powers, between utility and estimation, 
between the free buyer and the free producer. 

Let us look at things a little more closely. 

Supply does not represent exclusively utility, demand does not 
represent exclusively estimation. Does not the demander also supply 
a certain product or the token representing all products, viz., money; 
and as supplier, does he not represent, according to M. Proudhon, 
utility or use value? 

Again, does not the supplier also demand a certain product or the 
token representing all products, viz., money? And does he not thus 
become the representative of estimation, of estimation value or of 
exchange value? 

Demand is at the same time a supply, supply is at the same time a 
demand. Thus M. Proudhon’s antithesis, in simply identifying 
supply and demand, the one with utility, the other with estimation, is 
based only on a futile abstraction. 

What M. Proudhon calls use value is called estimation value by 
other economists, and with just as much right. We shall quote only 
Storch ( Cours d’economie politique, Paris, 1823 [tome I], pp. 48 and 
49). 

According to him, needs are the things for which we feel the need; 
values are things to which we attribute value. Most things have value 
only because they satisfy needs engendered by estimation. The 
estimation of our needs may change; therefore the utility of things, 
which expresses only a relation of these things to our needs, may also 
change. Natural needs themselves are continually changing. Indeed, 
what could be more varied than the objects which form the staple 
food of different peoples! 
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The conflict does not take place between utility and estimation; it 
takes place between the marketable value demanded by the supplier 
and the marketable value supplied by the demander. The exchange 
value of the product is each time the resultant of these contradictory 
appreciations. 

In final analysis, supply and demand bring together production 
and consumption, but production and consumption based on 
individual exchanges. 

The product supplied is not useful in itself. It is the consumer who 
determines its utility. And even when its quality of being useful is 
admitted, it does not exclusively represent utility. In the course of 
production, it has been exchanged for all the costs of production, 
such as raw materials, wages of workers, etc., all of which are 
marketable values. The product, therefore, represents, in the eyes 
of the producer, a sum total of marketable values. What he sup- 
plies is not only a useful object, but also and above all a marketable 
value. 

As to demand, it will only be effective on condition that it has 
means of exchange at its disposal. These means are themselves 
products, marketable values. 

In supply and demand, then, we find, on the one hand, a product 
which has cost marketable values, and the need to sell; on the other, 
means which have cost marketable values, and the desire to buy. 

M. Proudhon opposes the free buyer to the free producer. To the one 
and to the other he attributes purely metaphysical qualities. It is this 
that makes him say: “It is proved that it is man’s free will that gives 
rise to the opposition between use value and exchange value.” [141] 

The producer, the moment he produces in a society founded on 
the division of labour and on exchange (and that is Mr. Proudhon’s 
hypothesis), is forced to sell. M. Proudhon makes the producer 
master of the means of production; but he will agree with us that his 
means of production do not depend on free will. Moreover, many 
of these means of production are products which he gets from 
the outside, and in modern production he is not even free to 
produce the amount he wants. The actual degree of development 
of the productive forces compels him to produce on such or such 
a scale. 

The consumer is no freer than the producer. His estimation 
depends on his means and his needs. Both of these are determined 
by his social position, which itself depends on the whole social 
organisation. True, the worker who buys potatoes and the kept 
woman who buys lace both follow their respective estimations. But 
the difference in their estimations is explained by the difference in 
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the positions which they occupy in society, and which themselves 
are the product of social organisation. 

Is the entire system of needs founded on estimation or on the 
whole organisation of production? Most often, needs arise directly 
from production or from a state of affairs based on production. 
World trade turns almost entirely round the needs, not of individual 
consumption, but of production. Thus, to choose another example, 
does not the need for lawyers suppose a given civil law which is but 
the expression of a certain development of property, that is to say, of 
production? 

It is not enough for M. Proudhon to have eliminated the elements 
just mentioned from the relation of supply and demand. He carries 
abstraction to the extreme limits when he fuses all producers into one 
single producer, all consumers into one single consumer, and sets up a 
struggle between these two chimerical personages. But in the real 
world, things happen otherwise. The competition among the 
suppliers and the competition among the demanders form a 
necessary part of the struggle between buyers and sellers, of which 
marketable value is the result. 

After having eliminated the cost of production and competition, 
M. Proudhon can as he likes reduce the formula of supply and 
demand to an absurdity. 

“Supply and demand,” he says, “are merely two ceremonial forms that serve to bring 
use value and exchange value face to face, and to lead to their reconciliation. They are 
the two electric poles which, when connected, must produce the phenomenon of 
affinity called exchange." (Tome I, pp. 49 and 50.) 

One might as well say that exchange is merely a “ceremonial 
form” for introducing the consumer to the object of consumption. 
One might as well say that all economic relations are “ceremonial 
forms” serving immediate consumption as go-betweens. Supply and 
demand are neither more nor less relations of a given production 
than are individual exchanges. 

What, then, does all M. Proudhon’s dialectic consist in? In the 
substitution for use value and exchange value, for supply and 
demand, of abstract and contradictory notions like scarcity and 
abundance, utility and estimation, one producer and one consumer, 
both of them knights of free will. 

And what was he aiming at? 

At arranging for himself a means of introducing later on one of 
the elements he had set aside, the cost of production, as the synthesis of 
use value and exchange value. And it is thus that in his eyes the cost 
of production constitutes synthetic value or constituted value. 
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§ 2. CONSTITUTED VALUE OR SYNTHETIC VALUE 

“Value” (marketable value) “is the corner-stone of the economic 
structure.” [I 32] “ Constituted ” value is the corner-stone of the system 
of economic contradictions. 

What then is this “constituted value" which is all M. Proudhon has 
discovered in political economy? 

Once utility is admitted, labour is the source of value. The measure 
of labour is time. The relative value of products is determined by the 
labour time required for their production. Price is the monetary 
expression of the relative value of a product. Finally, the constituted 
value of a product is purely and simply the value which is constituted 
by the labour time incorporated in it. 

Just as Adam Smith discovered the division of labour, so he, M. 
Proudhon, claims to have discovered “constituted value”. This is not 
exactly “something unheard of”, but then it must be admitted that 
there is nothing unheard of in any discovery of economic science. M. 
Proudhon, who appreciates to the full the importance of his own 
invention, seeks nevertheless to tone down the merit thereof “in 
order to reassure the reader as to his claims to originality, and to win 
over minds whose timidity renders them little favourable to new 
ideas”. [I 52] But in assessing the contribution made by each of 
his predecessors to the understanding of value, he is forced to 
confess openly that the largest portion, the lion’s share, falls to 
himself. 

“The synthetic idea of value had been vaguely perceived by Adam Smith.... But 
with Adam Smith this idea of value was entirely intuitive. Now, society does not 
change its habits merely on the strength of intuitions: its decisions are made only on 
the authority of facts. The antinomy had to be stated more palpably and more clearly: 
J. B. Say was its chief interpreter.” [I 66] 

Here, in a nutshell, is the history of the discovery of synthetic 
value: Adam Smith — vague intuition; J. B. Say — antinomy; M. 
Proudhon — constituting and “constituted” truth. And let there be 
no mistake about it: all the other economists, from Say to Proudhon, 
have merely been trudging along in the rut of antinomy. 

"It is incredible that for the last forty years so many men of sense should have 
fumed and fretted at such a simple idea. But no, values are compared without there being 
any point of comparison between them and with no unit of measurement; this, rather than 
embrace the revolutionary theory of equality, is what the economists of the nineteenth 
century are resolved to uphold against all comers. What will posterity say about it?" (Tome 
I, p. 68.) 

Posterity, so abruptly invoked, will begin by getting muddled over 
the chronology. It is bound to ask itself: are not Ricardo and his 
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school economists of the nineteenth century? Ricardo’s system, 
posing as a principle that “the relative value of commodities depends 
exclusively on the amount of labour required for their production”, 
dates from 1817. a Ricardo is the head of a whole school dominant in 
England since the Restoration The Ricardian doctrine sums up 
severely, remorselessly, the whole of the English bourgeoisie, which 
is itself the type of the modern bourgeoisie. “What will posterity say 
about it?” It will not say that M. Proudhon did not know Ricardo, for 
he talks about him, he talks at length about him, he keeps coming 
back to him, and concludes by calling his system “trash”. If ever 
posterity does interfere, it will say perhaps that M. Proudhon, afraid 
of offending his readers’ Anglophobia, preferred to make himself 
the responsible editor of Ricardo’s ideas. In any case, it will think it 
very naive that M. Proudhon should give as a “revolutionary theory 
of the future” what Ricardo expounded scientifically as the theory of 
present-day society, of bourgeois society, and that he should thus 
take for the solution of the antinomy between utility and exchange 
value what Ricardo and his school presented long before him as the 
scientific formula of one single side of this antinomy, that of exchange 
value. But let us leave posterity aside once and for all, and confront 
M. Proudhon with his predecessor Ricardo. Here are some extracts 
from this author which summarise his doctrine on value: 

“Utility then is not the measure of exchangeable value, although it is absolutely 
essential to it.” (Tome I, p. 3 of Principes de I’economie politique, etc., traduit de 
l'anglais par F. S. Constancio, Paris, 1835 [Eng. ed., p. 2].) 

“Possessing utility, commodities derive their exchangeable value from two sources: 
from their scarcity, and from the quantity of labour 11 required to obtain them. There 
are some commodities, the value of which is determined by their scarcity alone. No 
labour can increase the quantity of such goods, and therefore their value cannot be 
lowered by an increased supply. Some rare statues and pictures, etc. are all of this 
description. Their value ... varies with the varying wealth and inclinations of those who 
are desirous to possess them.” (Tome I, pp. 4 and 5, l. c. [Eng. ed., p. 2].) “These 
commodities, however, form a very small part of the mass of commodities daily 
exchanged in the market. By far the greatest part of those goods which are the objects 
of desire, are procured by labour; and they may be multiplied, not in one country 
alone, but in many, almost without any assignable limit, if we are disposed to bestow 
the labour necessary to obtain them.” (Tome 1, p. 5, /. c. [Eng. ed., p. 3].) “In speaking 
then of commodities, of their exchangeable value, and of the laws which regulate their 
relative prices, we mean always such commodities only as can be increased in quantity 
by the exertion of human industry, and on the production of which competition 
operates without restraint.” (Tome I, p. 5 [Eng. ed., p. 3].) 



a D. Ricardo, On the Principles of Political Economy, and Taxation, London, 
1817. — Ed. 

b The 1847 edition did not have the words “of labour”, which were added in the 
copy with corrections in Marx's hand. — Ed. 
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Ricardo quotes Adam Smith, who, according to him, “so accurately 
defined the original source of exchangeable value” (Adam Smith, 
Book I, Chap. 5 a ), and he adds: 

"That this” (i. e., labour time) “is really the foundation of the exchangeable value 
of all things, excepting those which cannot be increased by human industry, is a 
doctrine of the utmost importance in political economy; for from no source do so 
many errors, and so much difference of opinion in that science proceed, as from the 
vague ideas which are attached to the word value." (Tome I, p. 8 [Eng. ed., p. 4].) “If 
the quantity of labour realised in commodities regulate their exchangeable value, 
every increase of the quantity of labour must augment the value of that commodity on 
which it is exercised, as every diminution must lower it.” (Tome I, p. 8 [Eng, ed., p. 4].) 

Ricardo goes on to reproach Smith: 

1. “With having himself erected another standart measure of value than labour, 
sometimes the value of corn, at other times the quantity of labour an object can 
command in the market,” etc. (Tome I, pp. 9 and 10 [cf. Eng. ed., p. 5].) 

2. “With having admitted the principle without qualification and at the same time 
restricted its application to that early and rude state of society, which precedes both 
the accumulation of stock and the appropriation of land.” (Tome I, p. 21. b ) 

Ricardo endeavours to prove that the ownership of land, that is, 
rent, cannot change the relative value of commodities and that the 
accumulation of capital has only a passing and fluctuating effect on 
the relative values determined by the comparative quantity of labour 
expended on their production. In support of this thesis, he gives his 
famous theory of rent, analyses capital, and ultimately finds nothing 
in it but accumulated labour. Then he develops a whole theory of 
wages and profits, and proves that wages and profits rise and fall in 
inverse ratio to each other, without affecting the relative value of the 
product. He does not neglect the influence that the accumulation of 
capital and its different aspects (fixed capital and circulating capital), 
as also the rate of wages, can have on the proportional value of 
products. In fact, these are the chief problems with which Ricardo is 
concerned. 

“Economy in the use of labour never fails to reduce the relative value* of a 
commodity, whether the saving be in the labour necessary to the manufacture of the 

* Ricardo, as is well known, determines the value of a commodity by “the quantity 
of labour necessary for its production”. Owing, however, to the prevailing form of ex- 
change in every mode of production based on production of commodities, includ- 
ing therefore the capitalist mode of production, this value is not expressed directly 
in quantities of labour but in quantities of some other commodity. The value of a 
commodity expressed in a quantity of some other commodity (whether money or not) is 
termed by Ricardo its relative value. F. E. [ Note to the German edition, 1 885. The copy with 
corrections in Marx’s hand has here a marginal note: nota (“la valeur relative”)] 

a A. Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations . — Ed. 

b In the third edition of Ricardo’s book (London, 1821) this part of the text is 
omitted. — Ed. 
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commodity itself, or in that necessary to the formation of the capital, by the aid of 
which it is produced.” (Tome I, p. 28 [Eng. ed., pp. 19-20]). “Consequently as long as 
a day’s work continues to give one the same quantity of fish and the other the same 
quantity of game, the natural rate of the respective exchange prices will always be the 
same despite variations of wages and profit and despite all the effects of accumulation 
of capital.” (Tome I, p. 32 [cf. Eng. ed., pp. 21-22].) “In making labour the foundation 
of the value of commodities and the comparative quantity of labour which is necessary 
to their production, the rule which determines the respective quantities of goods 
which shall be given in exchange for each other, we must not be supposed to deny the 
accidental and temporary deviations of the actual or market price of commodities 
from this, their primary and natural price.” (Tome 1, p. 105, l. c. [Eng. ed„ p. 80].) “It 
is the cost of production which must ultimately regulate the price of commodities, and 
not, as has been often said, the proportion between supply and demand.” (Tome II, p. 
253 [Eng. ed., p. 460].) 

Lord Lauderdale had developed the variations of exchange value 
according to the law of supply and demand, or of scarcity and 
abundance relatively to demand. In his opinion the value of a thing 
can increase when its quantity decreases or when the demand for it 
increases; it can decrease owing to an increase of its quantity or 
owing to the decrease in demand. Thus the value of a thing can 
change through eight different causes, namely, four causes that 
apply to the thing itself, and four causes that apply to money or to 
any other commodity which serves as a measure of its value. Here is 
Ricardo’s refutation: 

“Commodities which are monopolised, either by an individual, or by a company, vary 
according to the law which Lord Lauderdale has laid down: they fall in proportion as 
the sellers augment their quantity, and rise in proportion to the eagerness of the 
buyers to purchase them; their price has no necessary connexion with their natural 
value: but the prices of commodities, which are subject to competition, and whose 
quantity may be increased in any moderate degree, will ultimately depend, not on the 
state of demand and supply, but on the increased or diminished cost of their 
production.” (Tome II, p. 259 [Eng. ed., p. 465].) 



We shall leave it to the reader to make the comparison between 
this simple, clear, precise language of Ricardo’s and M. Proudhon’s 
rhetorical attempts to arrive at the determination of relative value by 
labour time. 

Ricardo shows us the real movement of bourgeois production, 
which constitutes value. M. Proudhon, leaving this real movement 
out of account, “fumes and frets” in order to invent new processes 
and to achieve the reorganisation of the world on a would-be new 
formula, which formula is no more than the theoretical expression of 
the real movement which exists and which is so well described by 
Ricardo. Ricardo takes present-day society as his starting point to 
demonstrate to us how it constitutes value — M. Proudhon takes 
constituted value as his starting point to constitute a new social world 
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with the aid of this value. For him, M. Proudhon, constituted value 
must complete a circle and become once more the constituting factor 
in a world already entirely constituted according to this mode of 
evaluation. The determination of value by labour time is, for 
Ricardo, the law of exchange value; for M. Proudhon, it is the 
synthesis of use value and exchange value. Ricardo’s theory of values 
is the scientific interpretation of actual economic life; M. Proudhon’s 
theory of values is the utopian interpretation of Ricardo’s theory. 
Ricardo establishes the truth of his formula by deriving it from all 
economic relations, and by explaining in this way all phenomena, 
even those like rent, accumulation of capital and the relation of 
wages to profits, which at first sight seem to contradict it; it is 
precisely that which makes his doctrine a scientific system: M. 
Proudhon, who has rediscovered this formula of Ricardo’s by means 
of quite arbitrary hypotheses, is forced thereafter to seek out isolated 
economic facts which he twists and falsifies to pass them off as 
examples, already existing applications, beginnings of realisation of 
his regenerating idea. (See our § 3. Application of Constituted Value.*) 

Now let us pass on to the conclusions M. Proudhon draws from 
value constituted (by labour time). 

— A certain quantity of labour is equivalent to the product 
created by this same quantity of labour. 

— Each day’s labour is worth as much as another day’s labour; 
that is to say, if the quantities are equal, one man’s labour is worth as 
much as another man’s labour: there is no qualitative difference. 
With the same quantity of labour, one man’s product can be given in 
exchange for another man’s product. All men are wage workers 
getting equal pay for an equal labour time. Perfect equality rules the 
exchanges. 

Are these conclusions the strict, natural consequences of value 
“constituted” or determined by labour time? 

If the relative value of a commodity is determined by the quantity 
of labour required to produce it, it follows naturally that the relative 
value of labour, or wages, is likewise determined by the quantity of 
labour needed to produce the wages. Wages, that is, the relative 
value or the price of labour, are thus determined by the labour time 
needed to produce all that is necessary for the maintenance of the 
worker. 

“ Diminish the cost of production of hats, and their price will ultimately fall to their 
new natural price, although the demand should be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled. 
Diminish the cost of subsistence of men, by diminishing the natural price of the food and 



See this volume, pp. 144-60. — Ed. 
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clothing by which life is sustained, and wages will ultimately fall, notwithstanding 
that the demand for labourers may very greatly increase.” (Ricardo, tome II, p. 253 
[Eng. ed., p. 460].) 

Doubtless, Ricardo’s language is as cynical as can be. To put the cost 
of manufacture of hats and the cost of maintenance of men on the 
same plane is to turn men into hats. But do not make an outcry at the 
cynicism of it. The cynicism is in the facts and not in the words which 
express, the facts. French writers like MM. Droz, Blanqui, Rossi and 
others take an innocent satisfaction in proving their superiority over 
the English economists, by seeking to observe the etiquette of a 
“humanitarian” phraseology; if they reproach Ricardo and his 
school for their cynical language, it is because it annoys them to see 
economic relations exposed in all their crudity, to see the mysteries 
of the bourgeoisie unmasked. 

To sum up: Labour, being itself a commodity, is measured as such 
by the labour time needed to produce the labour-commodity. And 
what is needed to produce this labour-commodity? Just enough 
labour time to produce the objects indispensable to the constant 
maintenance of labour, that is, to keep the worker alive and in a 
condition to propagate his race. The natural price of labour is no 
other than the minimum wage.* If the current rate of wages rises 
above the natural price, it is precisely because the law of value posed 
as a principle by M. Proudhon happens to be counterbalanced by the 
consequences of the varying relations of supply and demand. But the 
minimum wage is nonetheless the centre towards which the current 
rates of wages gravitate. 

Thus relative value, measured by labour time, is inevitably the 
formula of the present enslavement of the worker, instead of being, 
as M. Proudhon would have it, the “revolutionary theory” of the 
emancipation of the proletariat. 

Let us see now to what extent the application of labour time as a 



* The thesis that the “natural”, i.e., normal, price of labour power coincides with 
the minimum wage, i.e., with the equivalent in value of the means of subsistence 
absolutely indispensable for the life and procreation of the worker, was first put 
forward by me in Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy (Deutsch-Franzosische 
Jahrbiicher, Paris, 1844) and in The Condition of the Working Class in England™ As seen 
here, Marx at that time accepted the thesis. Lassalle took it over from both of us. 
Although, however, in reality wages have a constant tendency to approach the 
minimum, the above thesis is nevertheless incorrect. The fact that labour power is 
regularly and on the average paid below its value cannot alter its value. In Capital, 
Marx has put the above thesis right (Section on the Buying and Selling of Labour 
Power) and also (Chapter 25: The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation ) analysed the 
circumstances which permit capitalist production to depress the price of labour power 
more and more below its value. F. E. [ Note to the German edition, 1885.] 
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measure of value is incompatible with the existing class antagonism 
and the unequal distribution of the product between the immediate 
worker and the owner of accumulated labour. 

Let us take a particular product, for example, linen. This product, 
as such, contains a definite quantity of labour. This quantity of 
labour will always be the same, whatever the reciprocal position of 
those who have collaborated to create this product. 

Let us take another product: broadcloth, which has required the 
same quantity of labour as the linen. 

If there is an exchange of these two products, there is an exchange 
of equal quantities of labour. In exchanging these equal quantities of 
labour time, one does not change the reciprocal position of the 
producers, any more than one changes anything in the situation of 
the workers and manufacturers among themselves. To say that this 
exchange of products measured by labour time results in an equality 
of payment for all the producers is to suppose that equality of 
participation in the product existed before the exchange. When the 
exchange of broadcloth for linen has been accomplished, the 
producers of broadcloth will share in the linen in a proportion equal to 
that in which they previously shared in the broadcloth. 

M. Proudhon’s illusion is brought about by his taking for a 
consequence what could be at most but a gratuitous supposition. 

Let us go further. 

Does labour time, as the measure of value, suppose at least that the 
days are equivalent, and that one man’s day is worth as much as 
another’s? No. 

Let us suppose for a moment that a jeweller’s day is equivalent to 
three days of a weaver; the fact remains that any change in the value 
of jewels relative to that of woven materials, unless it be the 
transitory result of the fluctuations of demand and supply, must 
have as its cause a reduction or an increase in the labour time 
expended in the production of one or the other. If three working 
days of different workers be related to one another in the ratio of 
1 :2:3, then every change in the relative value of their products will be 
a change in this same proportion of 1:2:3. Thus values can be 
measured by labour time, in spite of the inequality of value of 
different working days; but to apply such a measure we must have a 
comparative scale of the different working days: it is competition 
that sets up this scale. 

Is your hour’s labour worth mine? That is a question which is 
decided by competition. 

Competition, according to an American economist, determines 
how many days of simple labour are contained in one day’s 
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compound labour. Does not this reduction of days of compound 
labour to days of simple labour suppose that simple labour is itself 
taken as a measure of value? If the mere quantity of labour functions 
as a measure of value regardless of quality, it presupposes that 
simple labour has become the pivot of industry. It presupposes that 
labour has been equalised by the subordination of man to the 
machine or by the extreme division of labour; that men are effaced 
by their labour; that the pendulum of the clock has become as 
accurate a measure of the relative activity of two workers as it is of 
the speed of two locomotives. Therefore, we should not say that one 
man’s hour is worth another man’s hour, but rather that one man 
during an hour is worth just as much as another man during an 
hour. Time is everything, man is nothing; he is, at the most, time’s 
carcase. Quality no longer matters. Quantity alone decides every- 
thing; hour for hour, day for day; but this equalising of labour is not 
by any means the work of M. Proudhon’s eternal justice; it is purely 
and simply a fact of modern industry. 

In the automatic workshop, one worker’s labour is scarcely 
distinguishable in any way from another worker’s labour: workers 
can only be distinguished one from another by the length of time 
they take for their work. Nevertheless, this quantitative difference 
becomes, from a certain point of view, qualitative, in that the time 
they take for their work depends partly on purely material causes, 
such as physical constitution, age and sex; partly on purely negative 
moral causes, such as patience, imperturbability, diligence. In short, 
if there is a difference of quality in the labour of different workers, it 
is at most a quality of the last kind, which is far from being a 
distinctive peculiarity. This is what the state of affairs in modern 
industry amounts to in the last analysis. It is upon this equality, 
already realised in automatic labour, that M. Proudhon wields his 
smoothing-plane of “equalisation”, which he means to establish 
universally in “time to come”! 

All the “equalitarian” consequences which M. Proudhon deduces 
from Ricardo’s doctrine are based on a fundamental error. He 
confounds the value of commodities measured by the quantity of 
labour embodied in them with the value of commodities measured 
by “ the value of labour If these two ways of measuring the value of 
commodities merged into one, it could be said indifferently that the 
relative value of any commodity is measured by the quantity of 
labour embodied in it; or that it is measured by the quantity of labour 
it can buy; or again that it is measured by the quantity of labour which 
can acquire it. But this is far from being so. The value of labour 74 can 
no more serve as a measure of value than the value of any other 
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commodity. A few examples will suffice to explain still better what we 
have just stated. 

If a muid a of corn cost two days’ labour instead of one, it would 
have twice its original value: but it would not set in operation double 
the quantity of labour, because it would contain no more nutritive 
matter than before. Thus the value of the corn, measured by the 
quantity of labour used to produce it, would have doubled; but 
measured either by the quantity of labour it can buy or by the 
quantity of labour with which it can be bought, it would be far from 
having doubled. On the other hand, if the same labour produced 
twice as many clothes as before, their relative value would fall by 
half; but, nevertheless, this double quantity of clothing would not 
thereby be reduced to disposing over only half the quantity of 
labour, nor could the same labour command double the quantity of 
clothing; for half the clothes would still go on rendering the worker 
the same service as before. 

Thus it is going against economic facts to determine the relative 
value of commodities by the value of labour. It is moving in a vicious 
circle, it is to determine relative value by a relative value which itself 
needs to be determined. 

It is beyond doubt that M. Proudhon confuses the two measures, 
measure by the labour time needed for the production of a 
commodity and measure by the value of the labour. 

“Any man's labour,” he says, “can buy the value it represents.” [181] 

Thus, according to him, a certain quantity of labour embodied in a 
product is equivalent to the worker’s payment, that is, to the value of 
labour. It is the same reasoning that makes him confuse cost of 
production with wages. 

“What are wages? They are the cost price of corn, etc., the integral price of all 
things. Let us go still further. Wages are the proportionality of the elements which 
compose wealth.” ri 1101 

What are wages? They are the value of labour. 

Adam Smith takes as the measure of value, now the labour time 
needed for the production of a commodity, now the value of labour. 
Ricardo exposes this error by showing clearly the disparity of these 
two ways of measuring. M. Proudhon outdoes Adam Smith in error 
by identifying the two things which the latter had merely put in 
juxtaposition. 

It is in order to find the proper proportion in which workers 
should share in the products, or, in other words, to determine the 



a An old French measure equivalent to 18 hectolitres. — Ed. 
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relative value of labour, that M. Proudhon seeks a measure for the 
relative value of commodities. To find out the measure for the 
relative value of commodities he can think of nothing better than to 
give as the equivalent of a certain quantity of labour the sum total of 
the products it has created, which is as good as supposing that the 
whole of society consists merely of immediate workers who receive 
their own produce as wages. In the second place, he takes for 
granted the equivalence of the working days of different workers. In 
short, he seeks the measure of the relative value of commodities in 
order to arrive at equal payment for the workers, and he takes the 
equality of wages as an already established fact, in order to go off on 
the search for the relative value of commodities. What admirable 
dialectic! 

“Say and the economists after him have observed that labour being itself subject to 
valuation, being a commodity like any other commodity, it is moving in a vicious circle 
to treat it as the principle and the determining cause of value.... In so doing, these 
economists, if they will allow me to say so, show a prodigious carelessness. Labour is 
said to have value not as a commodity itself, but in view of the values which it is 
supposed to contain potentially. The value of labour is a figurative expression, an 
anticipation of the cause for the effect. It is a fiction of the same stamp as the 
productivity of capital. Labour produces, capital has value.... By a sort of ellipsis one 
speaks of the value of labour.... Labour like liberty ... is a thing vague and 
indeterminate by nature, but defined qualitatively by its object, that is to say, it 
becomes a reality by the product.” [I 61 ] 

“But is there any need to dwell on this? The moment the economist” (read M. 
Proudhon) “changes the name of things, vera rerum vocabula, he is implicitly 
confessing his impotence and proclaiming himself not privy to the cause.” (Proudhon, 
tome I, p. 188 .) 

We have seen that M. Proudhon makes the value of labour the 
“determining cause” of the value of products to such an extent that 
for him wages, the official name for the “value of labour”, form the 
integral price of all things. That is why Say’s objection troubles him. 
In labour-commodity, which is a grim reality, he sees nothing but a 
grammatical ellipsis. Thus the whole of existing society, founded on 
labour-commodity, is henceforth founded on a poetic licence, a 
figurative expression. If society wants to “eliminate all the draw- 
backs” that assail it, well, let it eliminate all the ill-sounding terms, 
change the language; and to this end it has only to apply to the 
Academy for a new edition of its dictionary. After all that we have 
just seen, it is easy for us to understand why M. Proudhon, in a work 
on political economy, has to enter upon long dissertations on 
etymology and other parts of grammar. Thus he is still learnedly 
discussing the antiquated derivation of servus 1 from servari*. These 

a A slave, servant. — Ed. 

b To preserve. — Ed. 
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philological dissertations have a deep meaning, an esoteric mean- 
ing — they form an essential part of M. Proudhon’s argument. 

Labour, 3 inasmuch as it is bought and sold, is a commodity like any 
other commodity, and has, in consequence, an exchange value. 
But the value of labour, or labour as a commodity, produces as 
little as the value of wheat, or wheat as a commodity, serves as 
food. 

Labour has more or less “value,” according to whether food 
commodities are more or less dear, whether the supply and demand 
of hands exist to such or such a degree, etc., etc. 

Labour is not a “vague thing”; it is always some definite labour, it 
is never labour in general that is sold and bought. It is not only 
labour which is qualitatively defined by the object; but also the object 
which is determined by the specific quality of labour. 

Labour, insofar as it is sold and bought, is itself a commodity. Why 
is it bought? “In view of the values it is supposed to contain 
potentially.” But if a certain thing is said to be a commodity, the~e is 
no longer any question as to the reason why it is bought, that is, as to 
the utility to be derived from it, the application to be made of it. It is 
a commodity as an object of traffic. All M. Proudhon’s arguments are 
limited to this: labour is not bought as an immediate object of 
consumption. No, it is bought as an instrument of production, as a 
machine would be bought. As a commodity, labour has value and 
does not produce. M. Proudhon might just as well have said that 
there is no such thing as a commodity, since every commodity is 
acquired merely for some utilitarian purpose, and never as a 
commodity in itself. 

In measuring the value of commodities by labour, M. Proudhon 
vaguely glimpses the impossibility of excluding labour from this 
same measure, insofar as labour has a value, labour-commodity. He 
has a misgiving that it is turning the minimum wage into the natural 
and normal price of immediate labour, that it is accepting the 
existing state of society. So, to get away from this fatal consequence, 
he faces about and asserts that labour is not a commodity, that it 
cannot have value. He forgets that he himself has taken the value of 
labour as a measure, he forgets that his whole system rests on 
labour-commodity, on labour which is bartered, sold, bought, 
exchanged for produce, etc., on labour, in fact, which is an 
immediate source of income for the worker. He forgets everything. 



a In the copy with corrections in Marx’s hand and the one presented in 1876 to N. 
Utina after the word “travail” (“labour”) is added “la force du travail” ("labour 
power”). The same addition is made in the 1 896 French edition. — Ed. 
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To save his system, he consents to sacrifice its basis. 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causasP 

We now come to a new definition of “constituted value”. 

“Value is the proportional relation of the products which constitute wealth.” [I 62] 

Let us note in the first place that the simple phrase “relative or 
exchange value” implies the idea of some relation in which products 
are exchanged reciprocally. By giving the name “proportional 
relation” to this relation, no change is made in the relative value, 
except in the expression. Neither the depreciation nor the enhance- 
ment of the value of a product destroys its quality of being in some 
“proportional relation” with the other products which constitute 
wealth. 

Why then this new term, which introduces no new idea? 

“Proportional relation” suggests many other economic relations, 
such as proportionality in production, the correct proportion 
between supply and demand, etc., and M. Proudhon is thinking of all 
that when he formulates this didactic paraphrase of marketable 
value. 

In the first place, the relative value of products being determined 
by the comparative amount of labour used in the production of each 
of them, proportional relations, applied to this special case, stand for 
the respective quota of products which can be manufactured in a 
given time, and which in consequence are given in exchange for one 
another. 

Let us see what advantage M. Proudhon draws from this 
proportional relation. 

Everyone knows that when supply and demand are evenly 
balanced, the relative value of any product is accurately determined 
by the quantity of labour embodied in it, that is to say, that this 
relative value expresses the proportional relation precisely in the 
sense we have just attached to it. M. Proudhon inverts the order of 
things. Begin, he says, by measuring the relative value of a product 
by the quantity of labour embodied in it, and supply and demand will 
infallibly balance one another. Production will correspond to 
consumption, the product will always be exchangeable. Its current 
price will express exactly its true value. Instead of saying like 
everyone else: when the weather is fine, a lot of people are to be seen 
going out for a walk, M. Proudhon makes his people go out for a 
walk in order to be able to ensure them fine weather. 



a And for the sake of life to lose the reasons for living (Juvenal, Satires, VIII). — Ed. 
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What M. Proudhon gives as the consequence of marketable value 
determined a priori by labour time could be justified only by a law 
couched more or less in the following terms: 

Products will in future be exchanged in the exact ratio of the 
labour time they have cost. Whatever may be the proportion of 
supply to demand, the exchange of commodities will always be made 
as if they had been produced proportionately to the demand. Let M. 
Proudhon take it upon himself to formulate and lay down such a law, 
and we shall relieve him of the necessity of giving proofs. If, on the 
other hand, he insists on justifying his theory, not as a legislator, but 
as an economist, he will have to prove that the time needed to create a 
commodity indicates exactly the degree of its utility and marks its 
proportional relation to the demand, and in consequence, to the total 
amount of wealth. In this case, if a product is sold at a price equal to 
its cost of production, supply and demand will always be evenly 
balanced; for the cost of production is supposed to express the true 
relation between supply and demand. 

Actually, M. Proudhon sets out to prove that the labour time 
needed to create a product indicates its correct proportional relation 
to needs, so that the things whose production costs the least time are 
the most immediately useful, and so on, step by step. The mere 
production of a luxury object proves at once, according to this 
doctrine, that society has spare time which allows it to satisfy a need 
for luxury. 

M. Proudhon finds the very proof of his thesis in the observation 
that the most useful things cost the least time to produce, that society 
always begins with the easiest industries and successively “starts on 
the production of objects which cost more labour time and which 
correspond to a higher order of needs”. [I 57] 

M. Proudhon borrows from M. Dunoyer the example of extractive 
industry — fruit-gathering, pasturage, hunting, fishing, etc. — which 
is the simplest, the least costly of industries, and the one by which 
man began “the first day of his second creation”. [I 78] The first day 
of his first creation is recorded in Genesis, which shows us God as the 
world’s first manufacturer. 

Things happen in quite a different way from what M. Proudhon 
imagines. The very moment civilisation begins, production begins to 
be founded on the antagonism of orders, estates, classes, and finally 
on the antagonism of accumulated labour and immediate labour. No 
antagonism, no progress. This is the law that civilisation has followed 
up to our days. Till now the productive forces have been developed 
by virtue of this system of class antagonisms. To say now that, 
because all the needs of all the workers were satisfied, men could 
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devote themselves to the creation of products of a higher order — to 
more complicated industries — would be to leave class antagonism out 
of account and turn all historical development upside down. It is like 
saying that because, under the Roman emperors, muraena were 
fattened in artificial fishponds, therefore there was enough to feed 
abundantly the whole Roman population. Actually, on the contrary, 
the Roman people had not enough to buy bread with, while the 
Roman aristocrats had slaves enough to throw as fodder to the 
muraena. 

The price of food has almost continuously risen, while the price of 
manufactured and luxury goods has almost continuously fallen. 
Take the agricultural industry itself: the most indispensable objects, 
like corn, meat, etc., rise in price, while cotton, sugar, coffee, etc., 
continually fall in a surprising proportion. And even among 
comestibles proper, the luxury articles, like artichokes, asparagus, 
etc., are today relatively cheaper than foodstuffs of prime necessity. 
In our age, the superfluous is easier to produce than the necessary. 
Finally, at different historical epochs, the reciprocal price relations 
are not only different, but opposed to one another. In the whole of 
the Middle Ages, agricultural products were relatively cheaper than 
manufactured products; in modern times they are in inverse ratio. 
Does this mean that the utility of agricultural products has 
diminished since the Middle Ages? 

The use of products is determined by the social conditions in 
which the consumers find themselves placed, and these conditions 
themselves are based on class antagonism. 

Cotton, potatoes and spirits are objects of the most common use. 
Potatoes have engendered scrofula; cotton has to a great extent 
driven out flax and wool, although wool and flax are, in many cases, 
of greater utility, if only from the point of view of hygiene; finally, 
spirits have got the upper hand of beer and wine, although spirits 
used as an alimentary substance are everywhere recognised to be 
poison. For a whole century, governments struggled in vain against 
the European opium; economics prevailed, and dictated its orders to 
consumption. 

Why are cotton, potatoes and spirits the pivots of bourgeois 
society? Because the least amount of labour is needed to produce 
them, and, consequently, they have the lowest price. Why does the 
minimum price determine the maximum consumption? Is it by any 
chance because of the absolute utility of these objects, their intrinsic 
utility, their utility insomuch as they correspond, in the most useful 
manner, to the needs of the worker as a man, and not of the man as a 
worker? No, it is because in a society founded on poverty the poorest 
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products have the fatal prerogative of being used by the greatest 
number. 

To say now that because the least costly things are in greater use, 
they must be of greater utility, is saying that the wide use of spirits, 
because of their low cost of production, is the most conclusive proof 
of their utility; it is telling the proletarian that potatoes are more 
wholesome for him than meat; it is accepting the present state of 
affairs; it is, in short, making an apology, with M. Proudhon, for a 
society without understanding it. 

In a future society, in which class antagonism will have ceased, in 
which there will no longer be any classes, use will no longer be 
determined by the minimum time of production; but the time of 
production 3 devoted to an article 1 " will be determined by the degree 
of its social 1 utility. 

To return to M. Proudhon’s thesis; since the labour time necessary 
for the production of an article is not the expression of its degree of 
utility, the exchange value of this same article, determined 
beforehand by the labour time embodied in it, can never regulate the 
correct relation of supply to demand, that is, the proportional 
relation in the sense M. Proudhon attributes to it at the moment. 

It is not the sale of a given product at the price of its cost of 
production that constitutes the “proportional relation” of supply to 
demand, or the proportional quota of this product relatively to the 
sum total of production; it is the variations in demand and supply that 
show the producer what amount of a given commodity he must 
produce in order to receive at least the cost of production in 
exchange. And as these variations are continually occurring, there is 
also a continual movement of withdrawal and application of capital 
in the different branches of industry. 

“It is only in consequence of such variations that capital is apportioned precisely, in 
the requisite abundance and no more, to the production of the different commodities 
which happen to be in demand. With the rise or fall of price, profits are elevated 
above, or depressed below their general level, and capital is either encouraged to enter 
into, or is warned to depart from, the particular employment in which the variation 
has taken place.” — “When we look to the markets of a large town, and observe how 
regularly they are supplied both with home and foreign commodities, in the quantity 



a The 1896 French edition has “production sociale”. — Ed. 

b In the copy with corrections in Marx’s hand and the one presented to N. Utina 
the words “a un objet” are replaced by “aux differents objets”. This change was also 
made in the 1896 French edition. — Ed. 

c The word “sociale”, which is not in the 1847 edition, was added in the copy with 
corrections in Marx's hand and the one which he presented to N. Utina and also in the 
1896 French edition. — Ed. 
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in which they are required, under all the circumstances of varying demand, arising 
from the caprice of taste, or a change in the amount of population, without often 
producing either the effects of a glut from a too abundant supply, or an enormously 
high price from the supply being unequal to the demand, we must confess that the 
principle which apportions capital to each trade in the precise amount that is required , is 
more active than is generally supposed.” (Ricardo, tome 1, pp. 105[-106] and 108 
[Eng. ed., pp. 80 and 82].) 

If M. Proudhon admits that the value of products is determined by 
labour time, he should equally admit that it is the fluctuating 
movement alone that 3 makes labour time the measure of value. 
There is no ready constituted “proportional relation”, but only a 
constituting movement. 

We have just seen in what sense it is correct to speak of 
“proportion” as of a consequence of value determined by labour 
time. We shall see now how this measure by time, called by M. 
Proudhon the “law of proportion”, becomes transformed into a law 
of disproportion. 

Every new invention that enables the production in one hour of 
that which has hitherto been produced in two hours depreciates all 
similar products on the market. Competition forces the producer to 
sell the product of two hours as cheaply as the product of one hour. 
Competition implements the law according to which the relative 
value of a product is determined by the labour time needed to 
produce it. Labour time serving as the measure of marketable value 
becomes in this way the law of the continual depreciation of labour. 
We will say more. There will be depreciation not only of the 
commodities brought into the market, but also of the instruments of 
production and of whole plants. This fact was already pointed out by 
Ricardo when he said: 

"By constantly increasing the facility of production, we constantly diminish the 
value of some of the commodities before produced.” (Tome II, p. 59 [Eng. ed.. 

p. 321].' 

Sismondi goes further. He sees in this “value constituted” by labour 
time the source of all the contradictions of modern industry and com- 
merce. 

“Mercantile value,” he says, “is always determined in the long run by the quantity 
of labour needed to obtain the thing evaluated: if is not what it has actually cost, but 
what it would cost in future with, perhaps, perfected means; and this quantity, al- 
though difficult to evaluate, is always faithfully established by competition... It is on 



a In the copy with corrections in Marx’s hand the words “in societies founded on 
individual exchanges” are added here and then struck out; in the copy presented to 
N. Utina this addition was made except for the word “individual”. — Ed. 
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this basis that the demand of the seller as well as the Supply of the buyer is reckoned. 
The former will perhaps declare that the thing has cost him ten days’ labour; but if the 
latter realises that it can henceforth be produced with eight days’ labour, in the event 
of competition proving this to the two contracting parties, the value will be reduced, 
and the market price fixed at eight days only. Of course, each of the parties believes 
that the thing is useful, that it is desired, that without desire there would be no sale; 
but the fixing of the price has nothing to do with utility.” ( Etudes , etc., t. II, p. 267, 
Brussels edition.) 

It is important to emphasise the point that what determines value 
is not the time taken to produce a thing, but the minimum time it 
could possibly be produced in, and this minimum is ascertained by 
competition. Suppose for a moment that there is no more 
competition and consequently no longer any means to ascertain the 
minimum of labour necessary for the production of a commodity; 
what will happen? It will suffice to spend six hours’ work on the 
production of an object, in order to have the right, according to M. 
Proudhon, to demand in exchange six times as much as he who has 
taken only one hour to produce the same object. 

Instead of a “proportional relation”, we have a disproportional 
relation, at any rate if we insist on sticking to relations, good or bad. 

The continual depreciation of labour is only one side, one 
consequence of the evaluation of commodities by labour time. The 
excessive raising of prices, overproduction and many other features 
of industrial anarchy have their explanation in this mode of 
evaluation. 

But does labour time used as a measure of value give rise at least to 
the proportional variety of products that so fascinates M. Proudhon? 

On the contrary, monopoly in all its monotony follows in its wake 
and invades the world of products, just as to everybody’s knowledge 
monopoly invades the world of the instruments of production. It is 
only in a few branches of industry, like the cotton industry, that very 
rapid progress can be made. The natural consequence of this 
progress is that the products of cotton manufacture, for instance, 
fall rapidly in price: but as the price of cotton goes down, the price 
of flax must go up in comparison. What will be the outcome? Flax 
will be replaced by cotton. In this way, flax has been driven out 
of almost the whole of North America. And we have obtained, 
instead of the proportional variety of products, the dominance of 
cotton. 

What is left of this “proportional relation”? Nothing but the pious 
wish of an honest man who would like commodities to be produced 
in proportions which would permit of their being sold at an honest 
price. In all ages good-natured bourgeois and philanthropic 
economists have taken pleasure in expressing this innocent wish. 
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Let us hear what old Boisguillebert says: 

“The price of commodities,” he says, “must always be proportionate; for it is such 
mutual understanding alone that can enable them to exist together so as to give 
themselves to one another at any moment" (here is M. Proudhon’s continual exchangeabili- 
ty) “and reciprocally give birth to one another.... As wealth, then, is nothing but this 
continual intercourse between man and man, craft and craft, etc., it is a frightful 
blindness to go looking for the cause of misery elsewhere than in the cessation of such 
traffic brought about by a disturbance of proportion in prices.” ( Dissertation sur la 
nature des richesses, Daire ed. [pp. 405, 408].) 

Let us listen also to a modern economist: 

“The great law as necessary to be affixed to production, that is, the law of 
proportion , a which alone can preserve the continuity of value.... The equivalent must be 
guaranteed.... All nations have attempted, at various periods of their history, by 
instituting numerous commercial regulations and restrictions, to effect, in some 
degree, the object here explained ... But the natural and inherent selfishness of man 
... has urged him to break down all such regulations.... Proportionate production J is the 
realisation of the entire truth of the Science of Social Economy.” (W. Atkinson, 
Principles of Political Economy, London, 1840, pp. 170-95.) 

Fuit Troja} This correct proportion between supply and demand, 
which is beginning once more to be the object of so many wishes, 
ceased long ago to exist. It has passed into the stage of senility. It was 
possible only at a time when the means of production were limited, 
when exchange took place within very restricted bounds. With the 
birth of large-scale industry this correct proportion had to come to 
an end, and production is inevitably compelled to pass in continuous 
succession through vicissitudes of prosperity, depression, crisis, 
stagnation, renewed prosperity, and so on. 

Those who, like Sismondi, wish to return to the correct proportion 
of production, while preserving the present basis of society, are 
reactionary, since, to be consistent, they must also wish to bring back 
all the other conditions of industry of former times. 

What kept production in correct, or more or less correct, 
proportions? It was demand that dominated supply, that preceded it. 
Production followed close on the heels of consumption. Large-scale 
industry, forced by the very instruments at its disposal to produce on 
an ever-increasing scale, can no longer wait for demand. Production 
precedes consumption, supply compels demand. 

In existing society, in industry based on individual exchange, 
anarchy of production, which is the source of so much misery, is at 
the same time the source of all progress. 

Thus, one or the other: 



a In the original the English term is given in parentheses after the French. — Ed. 
b Troy is no more (Virgil, Aeneid, 2, 325). — Ed. 
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Either you want the correct proportions of past centuries with 
present-day means of production, in which case you are both 
reactionary and utopian. 

Or you want progress without anarchy: in which case, in order to 
preserve the productive forces, you must abandon individual 
exchange. 

Individual exchange is consistent only with the small-scale industry 
of past centuries and its corollary of “correct proportion", or else 
with large-scale industry and all its train of misery and anarchy. 

After all, 41 the determination of value by labour time — the formula 
M. Proudhon gives us as the regenerating formula of the future — is 
therefore 11 merely the scientific expression of the economic relations 
of present-day society, as was clearly and precisely demonstrated by 
Ricardo long before M. Proudhon. 

But does the “ equalitarian” application of this formula at least 
belong to M. Proudhon? Was he the first to think of reforming 
society by transforming all men into immediate workers exchanging 
equal amounts of labour? Is it for him to reproach the Commu- 
nists — these people devoid of all knowledge of political economy, 
these “obstinately foolish men”, these “paradise dreamers” — with 
not having found, before him, this “solution of the problem of the 
proletariat”? 

Anyone who is in any way familiar with the trend of political 
economy in England cannot fail to know that almost all the socialists 
in that country have, at different periods, proposed the equalitarian 
application of the Ricardian theory. We could quote for M. 
Proudhon: Hodgskin, Political Economy, 1827 75 ; William Thompson, 
An Inquiry into the Principles of the Distribution of Wealth Most 
Conducive to Human Happiness, 1824; T. R. Edmonds, Practical Moral 
and Political Economy, 1828, etc., etc., and four pages more of etc. We 
shall content ourselves with listening to an English Communist, Mr. 
Bray. We shall give the decisive passages in his remarkable work. 
Labour’s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy, Leeds, 1839, and we shall dwell 
some time upon it, firstly, because Mr. Bray is still little known in 
France, and, secondly, because we think that we have discovered in 
him the key to the past, present and future works of M. Proudhon. 



'' In the 1847 edition this sentence begins with the words: “D’apres tout ce que 
nous venons de dire.” In the copy with corrections in Marx’s hand and the one 
presented to N. Utina “D'aprfes” is changed to “Apres” and the rest of the phrase is 
crossed out; this correction was reproduced in the 1896 French edition. — Ed. 

b The word "therefore” (“done”) is not in the 1847 edition; it was added in the 
copy with corrections in Marx’s hand and the one presented to N. Utina; this addition 
is reproduced in the 1896 French edition. — Ed. 
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“The only way to arrive at truth is to go at once to First Principles.... Let us ... go at 
once to the source from whence governments themselves have arisen.... By thus going 
to the origin of the thing, we shall find that every form of government, and every 
social and governmental wrong, owes its rise to the existing social system — to the 
institution of property as it at present exists — and that, therefore, if we would end our 
wrongs and our miseries at once and for ever, the present arrangements of society must be 
totally subverted.... By thus fighting them upon their own ground, and with their own 
weapons, we shall avoid that senseless chatter respecting ‘visionaries’ and ‘theorists', with 
which they are so ready to assail.... Before the conclusions arrived at by such a course 
of proceeding can be overthrown, the economists must unsav or disprove those 
established truths and principles on which their own arguments are founded.” (Brav, 
pp. 17 and 41.) “It is labour alone which bestows value 1 '.... Every man has an undoubted 
right to all that his honest labour can procure him. When he thus appropriates the 
fruits of his labour, he commits no injustice upon anv other human being; for he 
interferes with no other man's right of doing the same with the produce of his labour. .. 
All these ideas of superior and inferior — of master and man — may be traced to the 
neglect of First Principles, and to the consequent rise of inequality ol possessions 0 , and 
such ideas will never be eradicated, nor the institutions founded upon them be 
subverted, so long as this inequality is maintained. Men have hitherto blindlv hoped to 
remedy the present unnatural state of things ... bv destroying existing inequality, and 
leaving untouched ihe cause of the inequality; but it will shortly be seen ... that 
government 01 is not a cause, but a consequence — that it is not the creator, but the 
created — that it is the offspring of inequality of possessions"; and that the inequality of 
possessions is inseparably connected with our present social svstem.” (Bray, pp. 33, 36 
and 37.) 

“Not only are the greatest advantages, but strict justice also, on the side of a system 
of equality. .. Every man is a link, and an indispensable link, in the chain of 
effects — the beginning of which is but an idea, and the end. perhaps, the production 
of a piece of cloth. Thus, although we may entertain different feelings towards the 
several parties, it does not follow that one should be better paid for his labour than 
another. The inventor will ever receive, in addition to his just pecuniary reward, that 
which genius only can obtain from us — the tribute of our admiration.... 

From the very nature of labour and exchange, strict )ustice requires that all 
exchangers should be not only mutually, but that they should likewise be equally, 
benefited. 1 Men have only two things which thev can exchange with each other, 
namely, labour, and the produce of labour.... If a just svstem of exchanges were acted 
upon, the value of all articles would be determined by the entire cost of production; and 
equal values should always exchange for equal values .* If, for instance, it takes a hatter one 



3 In the original the end of the phrase beginning with the words “the institution of 
property ...” is given in F.nglish in parentheses after the French. — Ed. 

b In tfie original this phrase is given in English in parentheses after the 
French. — Ed. 

‘ In the original the words “and to the consequent rise of inequality of 
possessions” are given in English in parentheses after the French. — Ed. 

d Bray has here: “misgovernment”. — Ed. 

e In the original the words “the offspring of inequality of possessions” are given in 
English in parentheses after the French. — Ed. 

' In the original the words “all exchangers should be” to the end of the sentence 
are given in English in parentheses after the French.— Ed. 

* In the original this sentence is given in English in parentheses after the 
French. — Ed. 




